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Wakefield County Council Offices 200/, to the successful competitor, in| the buildings will not continue along the 


Competition. 


HE result of this com- 
petition was briefly 
referred to in last 
week’s issue, and 
we are now able to 
give more detailed 
reference to the 
designs which were 
submitted. -The 
competition origina- 

ted in the proposal to provide Council 

Chamber and offices at Wakefield for the 

County Council of the West Riding of 

Yorkshire, and the West Riding General 

Purposes Committee were empowered by the 

County Council to take the necessary pre- 

liminary steps. The instructions to com- 

petitors and the conditions that were issued 
appear to have been carefully prepared, and 
in giving a schedule of the accommodation 
required arbitrary restrictions likely tohamper 
the individuality of the architect were avoided. 

Section 1 dealt with the Council Chamber, 

= to seat 150 members, four Committee rooms, 

Chairman’s room, luncheon and smoking 

rooms, kitchen and caretaker’s apartments, 

whilst Section 2 scheduled nine rooms for the 

Accountant; Section 3 seventeen rooms for 

the Clerk of the Peace and County Council, 

his deputy,’ and the Clerk of Indictments, 
three rooms for Asylums, five for Technical 

Instruction Department, and three rooms for 

that of the Weights and Measures. Sec- 

tion 4 enumerated seven rooms for the 

Medical Officer of Health; Section 5 

twelve rooms for the West Riding Solicitor, 

and Section 6 eleven rooms for the West 

Riding Surveyor. The site for the new 

buildings is bounded by Bond-street, Cliffe 

Parade, Burton and Hardy streets. The 

present Council offices are accommodated in 

a building now occupying the site, and com- 

petitors were invited to submit, if they 

thought fit, an alternative scheme utilising 
these buildings, but this suggestion was not 
acted upon by any of the competitors, entirely 
new buildings being provided. The Council 
reserved to itself the right of making its own 

Selection of designs, aided by the assistance 

of the West Riding Surveyor and Architect, 





addition to the usual commission for 
carrying out the work, 1o0o/. to the design 
placed second, and 50/, to that placed third; 
and twenty-eight sets of designs were 
submitted. Of these, three designs were 
selected in the following order, that by 


Messrs. Gibson & Russell, of Westminster ; 


Messrs. Cooksey & Cox, of Charing Cross; 
and Messrs. Simpson & Richardson, of 
Wakefield. ‘The drawings were publicly 
exhibited in the Wakefield Corn Exchange 
on the afternoon of Wednesday of last week, 
and on Thursday a private view was granted 
to exhibitors and the press in the Wakefield 
Grand Jury Room. Recognition is due to 
the County Council officials for their 
courtesy in supplying information and 
offering facilities to those interested in the 


the premiated designs only were made known, 
we are obliged to refer to some of the designs 
only by the mottoes they bore. 

Messrs. Gibson & Russell deserve credit 
for the able way in which they have grasped 
the problem offered by the lines and shape 
of the site, and the simplicity with which 
they have planned a building in every way 
suitable to the ground it has to occupy. It 


ing the site to form a true diamond shape, 


whole of the two less important sides of the 
parallelogram. The secondary entrances are 
at the junction of Bond and Hardy streets 
and Cliffe Parade and Burton-street, so 
that ultimately there will be entrances at 
each corner. The _ secondary staircases 
aré immediately adjacent to the secondary 
entrances, and the public and officials will 
have convenient access to all the business 
departments without necessarily using the 
principal entrance. The principal entrance 
leads into a staircase hall, with a waiting-room 
beyond for deputations, thence the general 
Staircase leads to the first-floor and Council 
Chamber, where convenient cloak - room 
accommodation is provided. A large ante- 
room leads on to the chamber itself, which 
has its seats arranged amphitheatrically so 


exhibition. As the names of the authors of |@S to face the Chairman and the officials’ 


table in centre. The Chairman’s parlour is 
placed over the entrance vestibule, and has 
on the left on the corridor the four Committee 
rooms facing Cliffe Parade, and on the left 
hand a corridor with rooms for the clerks’ de- 
partment facing Bond-street. The Council- 
lors’ smoking and luncheon rooms are placed 
beyond the Committee room at the corner of 
Cliffe Parade and Burton-street, with the 


needed only a slight deviation from the lines| kitchen and caretaker’s rooms over. The 
of two of the less important streets surround- | Accountant's department is placed on the 








ground floor facing Cliffe Parade, with the 


and this has been adopted by the authors, | Surveyors department facing Bond-street 


age and base of the parallelogram, and the 
position of the principal entrance at the 
corner of Bond-street and Cliffe Parade. By 
disposing the buildings around the site in 
this way, with a perfectly lighted corridor on 
the interior face of the building, a simple 
plan is produced, with large central areas 
each side of the Council Chamber, which is 
placed on the shorter axis of the parallelo- 
gram immediately opposite the principal 





entrance, and in an interior position which 
provides the quietness of surroundings 
necessary for a chamber of debate. 
The position allotted to the secondary 
staircases and lavatories on each floor in 
the interior angles on the long axis is 
a good one, easily accgssible from either 
corridor. Provision had to be made in the 
designs for future additions, and these 


and the award that has been made shows that | Messrs. Gibson & Russell showed at the 


io injustice has been done to competitors. 


angle of Burton and Hardy streets, opposite 





© Premiums that were offered were |the main entrance, and until these are made 








who take Bond-street as the principal front-| The offices of the Clerk of the Peace and 


County Council are on the first and second 
floor. The Asylums department has been 
placed on the second-floor between the 
clerks’ and Solicitors departments.. The 
ground floor of the central Council Cham- 
ber block is _ allotted to the techni- 
cal instruction offices. The remaining 
departments are placed as follows :—Weights 
and Measures on the ground floor facing 
Burton-street ; the Medical Officer of Health 
on the first floor above the last named; 
whilst the West Riding Solicitor department 
is placed on the second floor facing Cliffe 
Parade and part of Bond-street. 

Messrs. Gibson & Russell have not thought 
it necessary to provide passenger lifts, but 
lifts for coals have been provided in the 
angle blocks for lavatories already referred 
to. The basement is devoted to stores and 
workshops, and for the introduction. of 
stores, a cart entrance is provided in the 





centre of the -Hardy-street — The 
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authors state that their elevations- are 
Renaissance with English detail, such as 
may be met with at Kirby and Wollaton 
Halls. The main elevations are to Cliffe 
Parade and Bond-street, and a domed cam- 
panile is placed over the main entrance at 
the angle. The. Bond-street elevation has 
two gables. at the Hardy-street and one 
gable at the other end. The intervening 
space is differently treated, with large cir- 
cular windows on the ground floor, mullioned 
and transomed windows on the first and 
circular headed windows on the second floor, 
below which a bold band of strap-work 
decoration is introduced. The elevations are 
distinctly graceful, and considerable variety 
of line and detail is introduced. The 
portion of the Cliffe Parade facade con- 
taining the Committee-rooms is treated in a 
somewhat similar manner, with the intro- 
duction of richer detail and carving. The 
authors state that they propose to use local 
bricks, with dressings of Elland Edge stone, 
and red tile roofs. We. notice, however, 
that the elevations: show little indication of 
such treatment, being evidently designed for 
stone facades. The limit of cost was not 
referréd to in the conditions, and has there- 
fore led to considerable. divergence in the 
estimates of competitors. Messrs. Gibson & 
Russell’s estimate amounts to 60,000/. 
Messrs. Cooksey & Cox have adopted an 
entirely different principle in planning their 
building. Discarding the shape of the site as 
guiding lines, they have endeavoured to 
arrange a right-angled building upon a 
diamond-shaped site, and. though they have 
been more successful than could have been 
expected, the result is a loss of simplicity in 
arrangement and a sacrifice of valuable space. 
Bond-street is taken as the principal frontage, 
which is set back so.as to be at right-angles 
to the blocks of buildings facing Cliffe Parade 
and Hardy-street, and the latter is brought 
beyond the main front to the full extent 
of the site. The Council Chamber is 
well ‘ placed) in the centre of the site, 
and the back portion, facing Burton-street, 
has. been reserved for future  exten- 
sions, The front entrance occupies - the 
centre facing Bond-street, and from the 
entrance-hall corridors proceed right and 
left, and lead into the corridors which run 
the length of the side blocks. At the end of 
these single corridors secondary entrances 
for the. public and officials are placed, and 
the staircase to upper floors, with lavatories 
adjacent, occupy a projecting block between 
the corridors and the central block. The 
principal;departments are arranged _on the two 
side blocks, the Surveyor’s department being 
placed in the Hardy-street frontage for 
the sake of the north light. The four 
Committee - rooms face Bond - street, and 
are on the first floor, with luncheon 
and smoking room on the second floor 
above. The Chairman’s room is placed near 
the head of the main staircase. The special 
points of the plan of the Council Cham- 
ber is the ante-room, with a _ division 
lobby on each side. The chamber itself 
has been plahned with a segmental-shaped 
back wall, and a segmental apse for the 
Chairman and officials. The plan has evi- 
dently :been, carefully thought out, and has 
many. good points, but we think. that a 
diamond plan is the best arrangement, 
with the entrance at the angles. The 
staircases to the principal department 
in this design - are not readily seen 
on entering the building by the secondary 
entrances. , .Messrs: Cooksey & Cox esti- 
mate, the. cost of the building at 55,000/. 
The elevations, which are delicately drawn, 
are kept quiet in character, and are intended 
to be executed in brick, with stone dressings 
and.a red tiled roof. A tower has been 
dispensed with... The central porch is semi- 
circular,on plan, and the central feature is a 
fleche, which is not quite happy in the lines 
with which it joins the roof. The consider- 
able projection of the Hardy-street block is 
not apparent, and the effect.in perspective 
would ‘not be altogether happy, we think. 


in parts, but at times it is weak, as in the 
central.pertion of the main front, where thin 
pilasters appear to support a cornice of 
somewhat massive proportions. The eleva- 
tions to Cliffe Parade. and Hardy-street are 
much alike in composition, and are distin- 
guished by four semi-circular pediments, 
two at each end. This central portion of 
the long line of roof is kept up, and the 
centre is emphasised by a copper fleche. 

Messrs. Simpson & Richardson, of Wake- 
field, in their design followed the diamond 
shape of the plot and placed the main 
entrance at the corner of Bond-street, and the 
Council Chamber occupies the position it 
should in the centre of the site. The dark- 
ness of the corridor, however, upon each side 
of which offices are ranged, is not a good 
point. The staircases are dotted about in 
various and not always similar positions, and 
would not easily be found by the public. 
The elevations are carefully drawn, and show 
a considerable amount of quiet dignity. 

Only brief reference can be made to some 
of the remaining designs, and of these the 
mottoes only were published. “Lux” hasa 
circular Council Chamber in the interior 
position, and has grouped the Committee- 
rooms around it. The position is a good one 
for the Committee-rooms, which are there top- 
lighted, but it unduly cramps other portions 
of the plan. The main entrance is in the 
centre of Bond-street. 

‘‘Honi Soit Qui Mal y Pense” places the 
main entrance in the centre of Bond-street 
frontage, The corridors are mostly double. 
The Council Chamber is placed on the Hardy- 
street frontage. The square plan on the 
diamond shape is here very evident. 

“Toison dOr” is distinguished by a 
remarkable similarity of plan to that adopted 
by Messrs. Gibson & Russell. Position of 
main entrance, single corridors, position of 
Council Chamber, and staircases, and lava- 
tories all coincide in a singular manner, and 
had the elevations, which show a certain 
refinement of detail in parts, been a little 
less heavy as a whole, the design might have 
occupied a better place in the competition. 

“Tutus in undis” has a central entrance 
in Bond-street, with a square and octagonal 
chamber in the interior position. The plan 
is simple in its lines, and the elevations are 
quiet and well-proportioned. A feature is 
made of the tower. 

“Experience” adopts the square - lined 
plan, and has shown considerable ingenuity 
in grouping the Committee-rooms round 
the Council Chamber in the interior with 
well-lighted corridors.. The elevations are a 
somewhat severe treatment of an early type 
of the Renaissance. 

We are glad to be able to endorse the 
award made in this competition. 
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THE MEISSONIER EXHIBITION. 
Gees HE exhibition of the works of 
Te. Py Meissonier at Messrs. Tooth’s 
Al 






- 


Gallery is not quite such a repre- 
sentative one as we are asked to 
suppose; it does not contain all the works 
exhibited in Paris, and we can recall in our 
memory many examples of the small and 
exquisitely-finished class of miniature works 
which more especially made Meissonier’s 
reputation, which are not to be seen here. 
In fact, the larger proportion of the works 
here exhibited, numerically, are sketches and 
studies, and not finished pictures, But 
there are sufficient very fine specimens of 
the artist’s finished work to give an adequate 
idea of his powers, while the large number 
of sketches and studies, hitherto unknown to 
the public, have a new and special interest, as 
taking us behind the scenes and letting us 
into the manner of working of a painter 
who, as craftsman at all events, may claim a 
place among the greatest masters of the 
brush that the world has ever known. 

A translation of the biographical sketch of 
the artist’s life and character by Dumas is 
prefixed to the catalogue. As our Paris 
correspondent has already noted, this is a 





The detail is distinctly original and delicate 


very couleur de rose portrait of the artist by 





a 
avery friendly hand. The fact we bel. 
is undeniable that Meissonier was anythin 
but a popular character, and made ang lee 
very few friends. Yet there are point Fs 
this biographical sketch which may perth 
Suggest reasons for this which are = 
entirely unfavourable to him. Tp bg 
one who had asked how he had contrive 
to produce such an amount of high] 

finished and indeed faultless work, he migi, 
have replied, says Dumas, that it Was be 
cause he was always thinking about jt and 
it was probably in some measure owing | 
this intense pre-occupation with his vi 
that he appeared cold and unsympa 
thetic in his social relations. Of his a 
wearied application in rendering hig wor 
perfect Dumas mentions a_ remarkabj. 
instance in the case of his own portp; 
which had been sent to the Salon after abou: 
forty sittings. But Meissonier said, “4f,. 
the picture returns you must give me twey 
sittings more, for the portrait is still far fron 
what it ought to be”; and this was fy , 
picture which he was executing as a gift ang 
not for gain. Surely this is a noble ang 
instructive example of the striving after per 
fection which is the characteristic of the true 
and devoted artist. ; 

_ Such a collection as this suggests, indes 
a fresh consideration of the often-repeate; 
question as to what are the qualities whic, 
constitute real greatness in the work of, 
painter. In the whole of this collection there 
can hardly be said to be one work.which 
exhibits imaginative power or that striyj 

after an ideal beauty which we often speak 
of as the highest end of art. And. ye 
we can hardly recall any exhibition of the 
collected works of one painter from which 


it seemed so difficult to tear oneself away, 9 


in which the principal works seem » 
absolutely certain to retain their positionas 
art treasures of permanent and imperishable 


value, a value which depends entirely poy 


the perfection of the artist’s mastery of his 
art. within his own limits. To take oneof 
the most typical works in the room, “Ig 
Peintre d’Enseignes ” (849), well known fron 
engravings—one could hardly imagine; 
subject of less intrinsic interest. It is mer) 
a very common-looking tavern-keeper oftte 
Napoleonic era, looking critically at the 
painting of a Bacchus astride of a cask which 
an ordinary journeyman sign-painter las 
been executing for him. But the picture 
is life itself. The “ Patron” is a typeofa 
class; and the admirable drawing and pose 
of the figure, the ‘expression of his face, 
screwing up his eyes as he gazes atthe 
work, the careful and conscientious painting 
of the costume, the manner in. which the 
painting itself, seen in much foreshortened 
perspective, is yet finished as carefully as i 
this were the main object of the work; al 
show us an artist who was content with 
nothing short of perfection in the task le 
had set himself. Yet even this is surpass 
by some others, for instance “ Les Jouets 
d’Echecs ” (851), a small painting of two me 
over a chessboard, which is quite astonishing 
in its minuteness and mastery of executidd; 
each of the small chessmen, even, about ai 
eighth of an inch high, seems a_sepatale 
study. Say what we will about the prosaic 
character of the subject, it is impossible ,{0 
imagine that such a work can ever lose ''s 
value (as long as pigments last) as 
example of brilliant and conscientious cralit 
manship. Another which should be especially 
looked at is the one entitled ‘‘Gentilhomm 
Louis XIII.” (147) a single figure with # 
architectural background, remarkable # 
much for the learned and_ solid paintitj 
of the face, turned a little up 
in full light, as for the minute. 
perfect execution of every detail of 
costume. “ Le Voyageur ” (1,074), a horsem#? 
riding slowly against a strong wind, is anotht! 
most remarkable work, more espe 
in the manner in which the [a 
action of the animal is conveyed. A 
picture which may be taken as a study lot 
this, but with the horse turned the pp, 


5 





way, is in another room. In the “Jéna,! 
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1,073), we have one of the most striking of 
Meissonier’s portraits. of Napoléon, looking 
with fixed and concentrated gaze after the 
cavalry who are charging. In painting 
Napoléon Meissonier comes nearer to the 
ality of imaginative insight than in most of 
his other works ; he gives the character as 
well as the outer semblance of the man. The 
finest examples of this penetration in 
inting Napoléon, the “1814” and the 
‘Retreat from Moscow,” are not in this exhibi- 
tion, The “1814” may be said to beone of the 
remarkable instances of the expression 
otawhole history concentrated in one figure 
andin one moment that has ever been seen in 
painting ; but it must be admitted that this 
r of intense character-expression is 
somewhat exceptional in Meissonier’s work ; 
Napoléon seems to have had a special fas- 
cination for him. Several studies here indi- 
cate the trouble he was at in studying the 
outer personality of his hero; one of a horse- 
man with the head omitted, facing the 
spectator, is evidently intended as a study of 
Napoleon’s figure and seat on horseback. 
The numerous studies of horses, men, and 
arts and limbs of men and horses, speak 
eloquently of the pains Meissonier took in 
reparing and perfecting his work. When 
bis great water-colour painting, ‘‘ 1807,” was 
first exhibited in London, we noticed par- 
ticulatly the remarkable drawing of. the 
figure of the officer leading the charge, and 
half turning in his saddle to salute Napoleon, 
the left leg stretched out in the stirrups to 
maintain his balance. There are two or 
three studies for this leg, of which the per- 
fect and successful attempt seems to be 
“Jambe: gauche du colonel en selle,” No. 
278, Other figures or parts of figures for 
the group of galloping horsemen in the same 
picture are to be met with at intervals all 
round the room. 
The later works in water-colour, on a larger 
scale than Meissonier’s earlier manner, are 
trhaps among the finest things in the ex- 
ibition, and their breadth and freedom of 
style seems the more emphasised by con- 
trast with the minuter work of most of the 
gil paintings. ‘‘ Le Guide ” (423), showing 
aman walking in front of a group of cavalry 
riding down a road towards the spectator, is 
one of the finest of these; and another 


very remarkable work, a broad and 
grand sketch in water-colour under the 
tile “Sur Tescalier” (429) is worth 


special attention; it shows a man and 
woman looking over the balustrade of 
a staircase at s@mething or some one 
below, and has something more of poetic 
feeling and suggestion about it than is usual 
with Meissonier; there is at all eventsacertain 
intetest in it beyond the power of execution ; 

it Suggests a critical point in a story. A 
highly interesting little picture, which is hung 
too high to be well seen, is “ Ruines des 
Tuileries” (416), a very carefully painted 
study of part of the interior of the Tuileries 
alter the fire. At the end of the ruined 

Iding is just seen in the distance the top of 
the Arc de I’Etoile. 

It will surprise many who only know 
Meissonier by the class of subjects usually 
Connected with his name, to find so many 
small studies of landscape and buildings, 
portions of towns, &c., and even two or three 
Seapleces; among the works exhibited; and 

| though he was not so great in these as in his 
favourite class of figure-subjects, they all 
show competent and careful handling, the 
buildings not the least so. . The exhibition is 
oneof the-artistic events of the season, and 
should be missed by none who care for art: 
hO such opportunity is likely to occur again. 
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A NEw .P, WELL KNOWN TO BUILDERS.—Mr. 
aaa itchie, Kelvyin-house, South Lambeth- 
»and of the firm of Steven Bros. & Co., iron- 
the [” Upper Thames-street, has been appointed 

the fonda Chancellor, on the recommendation of 
Tea r4-Lieutenant, the Duke of Westminster, a, 
Ritchie the Peace for the County of London. Mr. 
Council a member of the Court of Common 


in » and is a ‘‘ London Scotsman ” well known 


NOTES. 


se HE Hull dock strike, as we anti- 
‘Ai cipated last week, was hardly set 
on foot before all sorts of side 
iam: issues were brought in, with the 
object of causing the origin of the dispute 
to drop out of sight. The employers 
were represented as making a “ dastardly” 
effort to smash the Dockers’ Union, 
although the Secretary of the Shipping 
Federation, when charged with this, re- 
plied decidedly, “Oh, no! We do not 
desire to. smash anything, and certainly not 
the trades unions.” The Employers’ Com- 
mittee at Hull -also distinctly stated very 
early in the fight that they do not ask any 
applicant for work whether he is a Unionist 
or not, and remarked in their manifesto that 
their sole aim and object was to enforce the 
elementary right on their part to employ both 
free and organised labour without let or 
hindrance. The labour leaders made much 
of the action of the magistrates and guardians, 
and of the presence of the military in Hull, 
but in this they were obviously only follow- 
ing out the policy of directing attention to 
anything rather than the original point in 
dispute. This was passed by with the 
statement that the insistance on the right 
to combine was all that the men claimed; 
—a right, the assertion of which by 
employers is usually stigmatised as “ das- 
tardly.” As to the military and the 
additional police, both the local authorities 
and the Home Secretary held the grand old 
maxim that ‘“ prevention is better than cure,” 
and the Hull ratepayers will doubtless con- 
sider that the expenditure on this head has 
not been incurred in vain. The widening of 
the area of the dispute would have been 
disastrous from every point of view, and any 
movement tending to obviate future dis- 
turbances of this nature will be universally 
welcomed. The Bill introduced by Mr. 
Mundella on Monday has this end in view, 
through the means of local conciliation 
boards. Arbitration in labour disputes will 
thus be encouraged, and it is also proposed 
to register and report the decisions of 
arbitrators—a provision which cannot fail 
to add to the utility of the proposed boards. 








S'* JAMES WHITEHEAD’S Bill to 
declare illegal all railway rates which 
exceed those paid in 1892 is rather late in 
the day. Notice of its introduction was not 
given until the companies had reinstated a 
very large proportion of the old rates, and 
promised that such advances as were re- 
tained should not exceed 5 percent. The 
Bill would have been more to the purpose 
two or three months back, when rates were 
put in force which exceeded those of 1892 by 
50 and I0o per cent.—and that without any 
intimation of future modification. As it is, 
the action now taken by the companies 
limits their net gain, under the revision, to 
24 or 3 percent. In any case the proposed 
legislation is a striking commentary upon 
that of the past few years. The Acts fixing 
the maximum rates were only passed after a 
series of the most exhaustive Parliamentary 
inquiries ever held, and it is now proposed 
to practically repeal them. Further inquiry 
seems inevitable, and Mr. Mundella has 
promised a Select Committee to consider the 
effect ot the revision, and the best means of 
settling disputes in the future. In view of 
the probability of this inquiry resulting in 
further legislation, Sir James Whitehead’s 
measure, which was read for the first time on 
Monday, is only of a temporary character. 





\ N TE 

German Emperor had decided that 
Professor Begas should be the sculptor of 
the national monument to the late Emperor 
William 1I., and we understand that the 
sculptor is already hard at work carrying out 
his commission. We now hear that the 
architect of the monument has also been 





with Scottish institutions in London. 


selected by the Emperor, who has apparently 


reported some time back that the|J 


ae 


[given his Court. architect, Herr Ihne, the cold 
shoulder in favour of a Herr Halmhuder, a 
protégé of the sculptor in question. Whilst 
Herr Ihne signed the architectural sheets to 

Professor Begas’s competition work, it’ was 
Herr Halmhuder who worked for him on the 
design finally accepted by the Emperor. It 
is amusing to hear how Baurath Ihne drew 
the Emperor’s attention to certain weak 
points of Herr Halmhuder’s design, and how 
the Emperor, in his characteristic way, 
ordered his Court architect to make a better 
one if he could. Herr Ihne tried to,.but the 
Emperor considered the work shown him too 
clumsy for the purpose, and far inferior to’ 
Herr Halmhuder’s scheme. Herr Gustav 
Halmhuder, who drew up his designs in 
accordance with the wishes of Herr Begas, is 
quite a young man, a junior member of the 
New Imperial Houses of Parliament ate/ier. 
His name is well known in German archi- 
tectural circles, and the Emperor’s decision 
is very popular. 





fC Rae pedestal discovered in 1891 at Athens, 

bearing the signature of the sculptor 
Bryaxis, has been more than once discussed 
from the point of view of epigraphy. In the 
last number of the Bulletin de Correspona- 
ance Hellénique (viii., Dec., 1892), just pub- 
lished, M. Louis Couve offers us for the first 
time phototype plates of the sculptures repre- 
sented on this basis, and discusses their rela- 
tion to the history of Greek art in general, 
and the sculptures of the Mausoleum in 
particular, On three sides of the pedestal 
the same scene appears, worked in very low 
reliefi—a man on horseback advances towards 
a tripod. On the fourth side is the dedica- 
tory inscription. Three persons, a father and 
two sons, Demainetos, Demeas, and Demos- 
thenes, have dedicated the monument that. 
surmounted the pedestal, a monument now 
lost, to commemorate victories gained by all 
three in succession in the contest known as 
anthippasia. They contended in their capa- 
city as phylarchs. Below the inscription is 
the signature of Bryaxis, who was a pupil of 
Scopas, and a conjoint worker at the Mauso- 
leum. M. Louis Couve, after a detailed ex- 
amination, concludes that the pedestal sup- 
ported not a statue, but a tripod. As Bryaxis 
would not be likely to make a tripod, the 
inscription must refer to the sculptures of the 
pedestal. We have, therefore, in them a. 
specimen, and the only one extant, of the 
work of Bryaxis. Further, they were exe- 
cuted in the early part of his life—as in his 
middle and later life he moved to Asia-Minor, 
from which there is no evidence of his return. 





HE “Pitt Press,” Cambridge, is about 

to be enlarged under the superintend- 

ence of Mr. H. Dawson, architéct.* The 
University Press originated in a grant made 
by Henry VIII. in 1534 to the University of 
a right to appoint. three printers. or. 
“stationers.” During the sixteenth and 
seventeeth centuries, the University printers 
did the work at their own homes. John 
Siberch, the first to be appointed, lived in 
the ‘Royal Arms,” since a part of Gonville 
and Caius College, opposite St. Michael's 
church. Another, Thomas. Buck, occupied 
what had been the refectory of St. Augus- 
tine’s Priory, between Luthburne, since Free 
School, lane, and Slaughter-lane, since Corn 
Exchange-street. The Friars’ refectory -is 
drawn in Hammond’s map (1592): its site 
is now occupied by the’ Museums and 
Natural Science Lecture-rooms. In 1655 the 
authorities leased from Queens’ College a 
plot at the corner of Silver-street and 
Queens’-lane. Some premises built there by 
ohn Field were enlarged forty years later. 
It is stated that a printing-house was in- 
cluded in Gibbs’s plans(1715) for the Library, 
Senate House, Schools, &c., opposite Market- 
hill. In 1762 the Syndics began to acquire 
the present site in Trumpington - street, 
between Silver-street and Mill-lane, with 





- # See our Tenders list of March 25; the accepted con- 





tract is for 6,1832. 13s., by Mr. W. Tindall, of Cambridge. 
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purchasing the “ White Lion” on the south 
side of Silver-street. In 1821 they bought 
the “Cardinal's Hat” inn, Trumpington- 
street, and James Walter, architect, built new 
premises on its site, which were completed 
in 1827. Meanwhile, the Senate and the 
Committee of subscribers to the William 
Pitt Fund, London, agreed to devote the sur- 
plus, after payment of 7,000/. for Chantrey’s 
statue in Hanover-square (erected in 1831), 
to an enlargement of the Press, to be called 
by his name. The University voted in the 


end a total sum of 11,925/. for properties: 


adjacent to the “ Cardinal’s Hat” site, and in 
March, 1832, the new Pitt Press was finished 
at a cost of 10,710/. after the designs, in the 
Late Perpendicular style, of Mr. E. Blore, 
architect. Various additions have since been 
made, including a building in the south- 
west corner of: the quadrangle, 1877-8, 
planned and designed by Mr. W. 
Fawcett, architect.* 





T has been announced that the Duke of 
Westminster has sold to Mr. William 
W. Astor his Cliveden, or Cliefden estate, 
which forms so well known a feature on the 
river's left bank between Taplow and 
Cockham. ‘‘Cliefden’s proud alcove” (as it 
is termed in Pope’s often-quoted lines) was 
originally built of red-brick with stone quoins 
and dressings, for George Villiers, second 
Duke of Buckingham. It passed to Lord 
George Hamilton, created Earl of Orkney 
on january 3, 1696, by his marriage 
in the previous year with Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Sir Edward Villiers, the first 
Duke of Buckingham’s half-brother. Having 
been occupied for a while by Frederic, 
Prince of Wales, for whose _ entertain- 
ment there, on August 1, 1740, Thomson 
wrote in conjunction with Mallet the 
libretto for Arne’s masque. of ‘“ Alfred,” 
all excepting the two wings of the 
house was burnt on May 20, 1795, and with 
it a set of tapestry hangings illustrating 
Marlborough’s_ victories, wherein Lord 
Orkney had played a signal share. In 1819, 
the property, covering about 400 acres, was 
divided into seven lots for sale at auction, 
and some repairs were done to the buildings. 
But the mansion as we now see it was 
erected after a second fire of 1849, trom the 
designs of Sir Charles* Barry, architect, for 
the Duke of Sutherland. Barry left the old 
wings, rebuilding the central block in the 
Italian style, the front elevation (south), con- 
sisting of an engaged order of two stories 
with an unbroken entablature and a 
balustrade, standing upon a wider ground 
floor. The five day-rooms in this central 
block overlook the original raised terrace 
135 yds. long, whence steps lead down to the 
lawn. Brick, coated with cement, was used. 
A whole-length plan and elevation, to scale, 
are given in Bishop Barry’s life and works of 
his father ; and ascale drawing of the central 
block in the Builder for July 6, 1850. A 
temple on the lawn was designed by Leoni 
in 1735; the water-tower by Mr. H. Clutton 
in 1861. Barry is said to have taken his 
juny idea from old Somerset (Denmark) 
ouse, attributed to, zter alios, John of 
Padua, whom some take to be John Thorpe. 





HE “Building Stones used in Edinburgh ” 

is the subject of a paper written by an 
architect, Mr. George Craig, in the current 
number of the 7ramsactions of the Edinburgh 
Geological Society (Vol. VI., pt. iv., p. 254). 
He observes that the Scottish capital has 
long been advantageously situated with 
_ reference. to good building stones. The 
oldest known freestone quarries in the vicinity 
are those of Craigleith, Craigmillar, 
- Salisbury Crags, Lochend,  Bruntsfield, 
Ravelston and Quarryholes. Of these, the 
Craigleith occupied the chief place, and for a 
long series of years the public and private 
buildings of the New Town were almost 





* For some particulars here given we are indebted to 


Mr. Clark's edition of Professor Willis’s ‘‘ Architectural 
History of Cambridge University.” 


jrently without a division. 


entirely built with stone from this well-known 
quarry. Subsequently, Redhall, Binney and 
others were opened up, and although Mr. 
Craig says they are somewhat inferior in 
quality to Craigleith, they are regarded 
still as very good building stones. About 
the year 1860 Polmaise and Plean came 
to be extensively used. Gradually the stones 
quarried in the district have become practi- 
cally worked out, or can only be obtained at 
a high price, so that in recent years Edin- 
burgh architects have had to seek material 
farther afield. The author says, however, 
that there is still plenty of*good sandstone 
to the west of the city that could be quarried 
without much difficulty. Within the last ten 
years pink stone from the New Red forma- 
tion has come much into favour. Nearly all 
the building stones used in Edinburgh are 
sandstone, and, as the author observes, the 


M.| weathering qualities of the rock depend 


upon the nature of the cement binding the 
grains of quartz together, which varies con- 
siderably in different beds, even in the same 
quarry. Speaking of the Craigleith quarry, 
he observes that it has an area of about 
seven acres, and is about 200 ft. deep; the 
zigzag road to the bottom is three-quarters 
of a mile in length. Particulars as to 
locality, geological position, chemical ana- 
lysis, specific gravity, amount of water 
absorbed, crushing weight, weight per cubic 
foot, tint, texture, weathering qualities, and 
buildings wherein used, are given with each 
stone, as far as possible. Altogether, it is 
an interesting and instructive paper. 





HE recent case of the Queen wv. the 
Tottenham Local Board of Health, 
which was decided by the Queen’s Bench 
Division, is of interest, though it decides no 
new legal point. An attempt was made to 
obtain a Writ of Mandamus to compel the 
Local Board in question to construct a sewer. 
But as the Board had exercised their dis- 
cretion, the Court decided the Writ could not 
issue. The practical point was, therefore, 
more interesting than the legal one. An 
}owner of land built some houses along a 
lane. The owner was of opinion that the 
Local Board should construct a sewer down 
this lane to be connected with an outfall 
at the end of the owner’s land. The Board, 
on the other hand, were of opinion that the 
owner should make this sewer at his own 
expense. The Local Government Board, to 
whom a kind of appeal on the facts had 
been made, agreed with the view of the 
Local Board. The practical difficulty which 
seems to arise from the decision, is that a 
Local Board can hand over duties which 
ought to be performed by a public body to a 


need of haste in the erection of the buildings, 
In cases where rapid progress is imperative 
or where no limit of cost has been fixed, the 
foundations and basement may well be le 
separately. But in cases where a strict limit 
of cost has been fixed, and especially when 
the design has been selected in competion 
subject to such a limit of cost, it is only fair 
to the building owners and to the other com. 
petitors that the cost of the whole building 
should be known before any consider. 
able amount of work is done. ‘A Map. 
chester Architect and Ratepayer,” writing 
to the Manchester Guardian on this point, 
instances the case of a church for which 
there was a competition, 6,000/. being laig 
down as the limit of cost. The success. 
ful competitor, “whose designs were accepted 
on his assurance that they could be carried 
out for 6,000/., induced the committee to let 
him put in the foundations before the tenders 
for the whole were obtained. The church 
cost about, if not more than, double the 
stipulated amount.” If the facts be as Stated, 
and if the committee did not cause the 
increase of cost by requiring additions 
to be made to the original design, the 
architect’s conduct was undoubtedly re. 
prehensible, and the unsuccessful com- 
petitors had just cause forcomplaint. Other 
instances could be mentioned where pre. 
liminary contracts for foundations and base. 
ment have committed men to an expenditure 
far beyond théir intentions. Such incidents 
reflect seriously upon the credit of the pro- 
fessional part of our art, and are likely to 
make committees think twice before they 
sanction contracts for only part of a build- 
ing. They will prefer to wait, as at Man- 
chester, until the cost of the whole is known. 
No reflection whatever appears to have been 
cast on the architects of the Manchester 
Technical School ; it is a case of the whole 
profession suffering for the misleading esti- 
mates of some of its members. The just 
suffer for the deeds of the unjust. 





EFERENCE has already been made 
in our columns to the current dispute 
between the Tilers’ and Bricklayers’ Unions 
as to the “right” of either body to execute 
tiling. We are glad to see that at a con 
ference between the delegates of the two 
bodies at the Chamber of Commerce on 
Friday the 14th, the following resolution was 
agreed to :— 

‘‘That this Conference adjourns on the under- 
standing that the Delegates Will refer the questions 
asked them to their respective Unions, and that the 
Executive Committee of the London Labour Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Board will be prepared to 
make suggestions to both parties to the dispute, and 
that the Delegates will recommend that hostile 





private person. For frimd facie it is the 
duty of a public body to make sewers into 
which the drainage of the houses can be 
conveyed. That there is some conflict 
between the fifteenth and one hundred and 
fiftieth sections of the Public Health Act 
1875 on this point appears obvious, and this 
may require to be settled by legislation. 
At the last monthly meeting of the Man- 
chester City Council, a question of 
considerable interest to architects was dis- 
cussed. The Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee brought forward a recommendation 
that the foundations of the proposed 
Technical Schools, and the brickwork of the 
basement, should be let by contract or by 
schedule of prices forthwith. Sir John 
Harwood at once moved an amendment 
“that no part of the works be commenced 
until tenders had been obtained for the com- 
pletion of the building. No prudent man, 
he added, in building a house, would commit 
himself by laying the foundations before he 
knew whether the structure was to cost him 
6,000/. or 10,000/. After several others 
members of the Council had .spoken, Sir 
John’s amendment was. adopted, appa- 
We think the 
Council has done _ wisely, seeing that, 








according to the speakers, there is no 


action on both sides should be suspended pending 
the adoption or rejection of such suggestions, 
modified or otherwise.” 

Thisis a more sensible course than quarrelling, 
so far. In the meantime we may suggest 
that, on the highest grounds, the right to 
execute the work belongs to those who cal — 
show that they can do it best, and that from 
that point of view ancient custom, one way 
or the other, is of very little consequence. 





P Sey: exhibition of the Society of Water- 

colours may be reckoned as one of the 
best that has been seen there. It is true that 
there is a large proportion of what may-be 
called regulation work by old stagers of the 
society, who have occupied the same space 
on the walls for years, whose drawings seem! 
the same every year except where they al 
deteriorating. This, in a ‘ close” society, § 
a usual concomitant evil which cannot we pre 
sume be avoided. - But the work of the best 
members of the more advanced végime1s° 
the highest character. In particular, ™ 
Alfred Hunt may be said to have surpé 
himself in the delicacy and loving finish® 
his two principal works, “A South-countty 
Manor-House” (113) and “ Brignall Banks 
(212); the latter is one of the most ar 
things we have ever seen in watercolour, 
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of nature while escaping anything like hard 
‘yealism. Both are works to be studied 
carefully; their full beauty and tenderness 
is not to be appreciated ata glance. Next to 
Mr. Hunt’s one of the names we always look 
to first is that of Mr. A. Goodwin, who we 
are glad to find is continuing his efforts to 
illustrate Dante, as seen in the fine and 
| jmaginative work “‘ Thence Came We Forth 
’ to Behold the Stars” (26); we say “ efforts,” 
as the complete realisation of Dante’s con- 
ceptions in form and colour can hardly be 
regarded as within the possibilities of 
painting. The same aartist’s ‘ Amalfi” 
) is a fine study of light effect. Mrs. 
Allingham’s contributions are ‘A Source 
of the Wey” (80), “May on Hamp- 
stead Heath” (206), and “A Cottage at 
Freshwater” (231). Among architectural 
subjects is an interesting study of ‘“‘ Toledo” 
(5), by Mr. S. J. Hodson, and and a very fine 
broad painting of the “Court of Lions” at 
the Alhambra (85), by the impressionist 
member, Mr. Arthur Melville, whose very 
impressionist picture of the ‘Nile at 
Boulak” (166), whether we ‘approve of the 
method or not, is a great success in 
its way, and a most refined bit of 
colour. Mr. Tom Lloyd sends a large 
work, ‘ Ploughing on a White Frost” (14), 
in which we do not seem to be quite 
sufficiently conscious of the white frost; 
his “Anchor Inn” (27) is a charming river- 
side picture. Mr. L. Smythe’s ‘An Impres- 
sion—Boulogne-sur-Mer” (109), 1s not an 
impression in the impressionist sense, but a 
~ very realistic yet broad and free study of 
fisher-folk. Of Mr. Holman Hunt's extra- 
ordinary works, ‘‘ Sunset in the Val d’Arno,” 
and “Athens,” we would rather say nothing ; 
what the sunset is meant for one can 
understand, what is the meaning or the point 
of the “Athens ” is utterly incomprehensible. 
Among fine landscapes are ‘The Road over 
the Downs to Littlehampton” (36), by Mr. 
Thorne Waite ; ‘‘ Lyme Cage, Cheshire ” (16), 
by Mr. Eyre Walker, who has also surprised 
us by an excellent little picture study of a boy 
“In Wonderland” (190); ‘ Kendal Fair” (73) 
a curious study of effect, by Mr. Cuthbert 
Rigby; ‘ Oxwich Castle” (94), by Mr. E. A. 
Waterlow; two scenes on the Stort, by Mr. 
Eyre Walker (112, 118); ‘Beyond Blue 
Hills” (125), by Mr. North; “ Kénigs Spitze 
from Sulden Thal” (170), a grand painting 
of a snow-covered mountain by Mr. 
Philip, and others which we have not 
space to mention. Mr. Walter Duncan 
sends several figure subjects, all marked 
by his individuality of style and fine 
sense of colour, though none of them 
showing quite what he caz do; in his picture 
of “An Old English May-day ” (192), he is to 
be credited with a humorous attempt to give 
what was probably the real truth about the 
boisterous and red-faced jollity of those days. 
Mr. Walter Crane’s pretty decorative fancy, 
“Poppies and Corn” (180), is in his best 
vein, the poppy figure especially. Mr. 
Herkomer sends a small and very fine 
portrait of Mr. Briton Riviere (207). Among 
architectural works is a study in the Roman 
Baths at Bath, by Mr. Poynter (202); and 
among works of this class by able men are 
Some which nevertheless we cannot accept as 
Satisfactory; ¢x. gr. Mr. Hodson’s “ St. 
Mary-le-Bow ” (95), which is too lanky in 
Proportion; Mr. Herbert Marshall’s “ Hyde 
ark Corner” (61), which is hardly recogni- 
sable, and his “ Trafalgar Square” (29), in 
which the front of the National Gallery is 
seriously misrepresented, and St. Martin’s, 
moreover, is not in its right position in 
reference to the other building. 


WE bes wi 





hear with great regret of the unex- 
pected death of Mr. R. Herbert 


_ Carpenter, the senior partner in the firm of 
—— Carpenter & Ingelow. Mr. Carpenter 
Sa true artist in his work, which was 

ays, however, characterised by a sobriety 
festraint of style which was the more to 

.™ Valued at a time when there is such a 

Prevailing and ‘conscious effort to be 


and 





“picturesque” in architecture; and his own 
character and manner were as truthful and 
free from affectation as his architecture. He 
will leave many regrets behind him. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
_ ARCHITECTs: 
EXAMINATION OF BUILDING STONES. 


THE twelfth ordinary general meeting of this 
Institute was held on Monday evening last, Mr. 
Henry Currey, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Hon. Sec., Mr. William Emerson, read 
the result of the Preliminary Examination, held 
in March, to qualify for registration as Probationer 
of the Institute. Ninety-four gentlemen had 
passed, and their names and addresses, as well as 
the names of the gentlemen to whom they were 
articled, were read. 

Mr. H. W. Burrows, A.R.I.B.A., then read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Examination of Building Stones.” 
He commenced by describing some of the lead- 
ing types of structure in building stones, and 
their manner of origin. He described the charac- 
teristics of granite, sandstones, limestones, marble, 
and dolomitic or magnesian limestones. Before 
selecting a stone, its capability of resisting dis- 
integration should be tested, whether such disin- 
tegration might arise from the action of the at- 
mosphere upon the chemical constituents of the 
mass from the mechanical effect produced upon 
the stone by frost, wind, or other atmospheric 
and climatic agencies, or from the crushing strain 
to which the material might be subjected in the 
structure to be formed by it. It was often neces- 
sary to visit the quarries to ascertain that 


blocks of sufficient size could be obtained 
for the required work, and to _ note the 
depth of bed, particularly if it were pro- 


posed to use the material for columns. It had 
more than once happened that architects had 
expected to obtain long monolithic columns, in 
sandstones or limestones, where the depth of the 
quarry-bed was not sufficient to supply stones of 
the required dimensions. Insuch cases it became 
necessary to joint the columns, for, if due attention 
were not paid to that point, they might get to be 
erected as monoliths, with the planes of bedding 
vertical. The result of such a proceeding might 
prove disastrous if the load had been calculated 
for upon the resistance to crushing ascertained 
from stones bedded horizontally, the crushing 
strength being,.of course, much less when the 
bedding planes are vertical. In the same quarry 
the beds of stone varied very considerably in 
disposition, texture, grain, and composition ; 
some were hard, compact, and crystalline, while 
others were soft and incoherent. We might also 
notice the effect of weathering upon old blocks 
of the various beds, and would frequently find 
that they afforded valuable information as to the 
behaviour of the stone under climatic influences. 
We might compare the stone with similar material 
in structures of considerable antiquity, and note 
the effect produced upon it by the atmosphere. 
If we could feel assured of the identity of the stone 
with that we proposed to use, there was much to 
recommend that method of investigation ; but as 
stones of very similar appearances were often 
vastly different in composition and structure, it 
was often a difficult matter to feel certain as to 
their identity. In any case a more detailed 
examination was to be preferred, and for that 
purpose certain tests were usually employed, 
which might be classed under two main divisions : 
(2) mechanical and (4) chemical. Of these he 
only proposed to discuss those regarded by most 
authorities as of importance—e.g. crushing weight, 
absorption, specific gravity, Brard’s test, the acid 
test, Smith’s test, and chemical analysis. Finally 
he would consider another, and, as he ventured 
to think, by far the most important method, that 
of microscopical analysis. Having dealt with the 
crushing strength of stones, the author referred to 
the absorption test, and said that, comparing the 
amount of absorption with the crushing strength, 
it would be found that as the absorption of water 
increased,. the strength of the stone diminished, 
and vice versé. It would also be noticed that 
limestones must be compared with limestones and 
sandstones with sandstones ; for a like percentage 
of absorption in a sandstone and in a limestone 
did not necessarily indicate that they had the same 
crushing weight. This was perhaps to be 
accounted for by the fact that in many of the lime- 
stones the whole mass of the stone was more or 
less of an absorbent material, whereas in the 
sandstones only the matrix and the interspaces 
between the component particles could absorb 
water, the quartz or siliceous matter of the grains 











being non-absorbent. 


The more crystalline 
forms of limestone, the dolomitic varieties, 


for example, had a high crushing strength 
and a low absorbent rate. The broad fact 
could be stated that the ordinary non-crystal- 
line limestones usually absorbed over 6 per cent. 
of their dry weight of water, and the sandstones 
under 6 per cent., and it would also be found that, 
with very few exceptions, the rise and fall of the 
crushing strength was synchronous with the de- 
crease and increase of the absorption of water. 
It might even be suggested, the relationship being 
so close, that in very few instances need a crush- 
ing weight test be instituted, as the absorption 
test was sufficient to show the crushing strength. 
There was a considerable range of variation in 
the crushing strength in similar stone, and 
the absorption test would in nearly all in- 
stances indicate the strength well within this 
range of variation. It would be advantageous 
to bear that in mind in selecting untried 
stones when it was desired to employ local 
material. An- inter-relationship undoubtedly 
existed in building stones between the absorption 
of water, the crushing strength, and the action of 
frost, and it was much to be desired that further 
experiments should be carried out to establish the 
connexion. Inferences drawn from the amount 
of absorption were more to be relied upon for 
indicating the possible behaviour of the stone under 
the action of frost than those to be deduced from a 
study of the crushing strength. Having treated of 
the specific gravity of stones, the lecturer described 
Brard’s test, which consisted in subjecting the stone 
to the action of sulphate of soda. Small cubes 
were boiled in a saturated solution for half-an-hour. 
The stone was then dried in the air over the vessel 
in which it was boiled, so that any disintegrated 
particles might be caught. The process was re- 
peated for four days, and the amount of stone 
forced off by the crystallisation of the salt in the 
pores. of the stone was determined. Originally 
that test was supposed to imitate the action of 
frost on stones, but the late Mr. C. H. Smith had 
shown that sulphate of soda did not expand 
in crystallising, like water when freezing. 
Hence the action was of quite a different kind, 
and was one to which the stone would not be 
subjected by the ordinary processes of nature. 
Why not submit the stone directly to 
freezing mixtures if the action of frost was to be 
estimated? The test was essentially one re- 
quiring a comparative series of experiments to be 
of the least value. Isolated experiments here 
and there gave no indication of the relative 
behaviour of varieus stones. What was known as 
the ‘‘ Acid Test” was described in Rivington’s 
‘‘ Notes on Building Construction” as consisting 
in soaking a stone for some days in dilute 
solutions containing 1 per cent. of sulphuric acid 
and of hydrochloric acid, which, it was stated, 
would afford a rough idea as to whether the stone 
would stand a town atmosphere. A drop or two 
of acid on the surface of the stone would create 
an intense effervescence if there was a large pro- 
portion present of carbonate of lime or carbonate 
of magnesia. Certainly that was a rough test, 
for we should reject by it all the limestones, which 
would readily effervesce with the acid, and many of 
these were fairly durable, even intown. Mr. C. H. 
Smith’s test consisted in breaking off a few 
chippings about the size of a shilling, putting 
them into a glass about one-third full of clear 
water, and after letting them remain undisturbed 
for at least half an hour, the water and specimens 
should be agitated by giving the glass a circular 
motion with the hand. If the stone were highly 
crystalline, and the particles well cemented - 
together, the water would remain clear and 
transparent; but if the specimen contained 
uncrystallised earthy powder, the water would 
present a turbid or milky appearance in pro- 
portion to the quantity of loose matter contained 
in the stone. Very varying results could be 
obtained by that test, and at best it seemed only 
likely to indicate characteristics which could 
be as easily determined with the naked 
eye. Coming to the discussion of chemical 
analyses of stone, the lecturer said we 
constantly saw statements put forward by stone 
merchants and quarry-owners, giving the chemical 
composition of some particular stone. The point 
to which most attention was usually directed was 
the presence of silica, as that mineral was almost 
indestructible, and the inference was that, the 
higher the proportion of silica, the more durable 
the stone. If that ment were correct, we 
should be driven to the conclusion that all sand- 
stones were, with hardly an exception, better 
than limestones, or even granites. If we com- 
pared the analyses of granites with . those of 
sandstones, it would be found that the pro- 
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rtion of silica was far less in the former. 
f we were to judge by that fact alone, we 
should come to the entirely erroneous conclusion 
that granites were far less durable than sand- 
stones. Comparing analyses of sandstones with 
those of limestones, we should invariably find, as 
would be expected if the origin of the rock were 
considered, that the proportion of the nearly 
indestructible constituent —silica— reached a 
higher percentage than in the limestones, 8 to 10 
per cent. of silica in the latter being seldom 
found. Chilmark, for example, had 10°4 per 
cent., and Totternhoe stone 8°5 per cent. ; while 
in many of the best known and most valued 
limestones, such as Portland, the proportion 
of silica did not exceed 1} per cent., the bulk 
of the residue being carbonate of lime. Com- 
paring analyses of limestones with each other, we 
should still find that the proportion of silica 
afforded no guide whatever as to the weathering 
capabilities of a stone. The grey chalk of Folk- 
stone had ‘an.insoluble residue of 3°61 per cent., 
and the bulk of that was silica ; but such excellent 
weather-resisting stones as Barnack, Ancaster, and 
- Ketton-had no silica. Thus any inference drawn 
from the presence of silica was not to be relied upon 
unless supported by something beyond the facts 
supplied by chemical analysis. Before we could 
— afrive at any satisfactory conclusion as to the 
weathering properties of- a stone, it was 
absolutely essential that its state of aggregation 
~- should be ascertained. -Having dwelt on 
this point at some length, the lecturer proceeded 
to call attention to the value of microscopical ex- 
amination. He said that toascertain the capacity 
for resistance to weathering, it was far more im- 
portant to understand the manner in which the 
component grains of the stone were bound to- 
gether, than to discover the composition of either 
the grains in detail, or of the rock as a whole. 
The nature of the cementing material and its dis- 
position around the particles of which the rock 
was formed, or the state in which the crystals, or 
grains of the rock occur, should be the chief 
objects of inquiry, for as a rule it was to this, far 
' more than to the chemical composition, the rock 
owed its strength and durability ; to ascertain 
that we must resort to microscopical investiga- 
tion. For that purpose portions of the stone were 
fixed to glass slides by Canada balsam, and were 
then ground down till they were transparent. 
That method of investigation was first used for 
rock sections by Dr. Sorby in 1856, so that 
it was unknown to the Royal Commissioners 
who, in 1839, inquired into the question of selec- 
ting stone for the new Houses of Parliament ; 
ifit had been known, the lecturer believed it would 
have been used in preference to the chemical and 
physical methods adopted, not absolutely sup- 
planting them, but very considerably enhancing 
their value. With a transparent section of the 
stone, ordinary transmitted light was sufficient to 
show the structure of the material, and the dispo- 
sition of the component particles and matrix. 
_ But a far more delicate investigation was also 
possible by the use of a polariscope. If we 
passed rays of light through a singly refracting 
mineral, such as glass, under the polariscope they 
were apparently unaffected. Bodies which acted 
in this manner were said to be isotropic ; on the 
other hand, doubly refracting minerals affected 
_ the polarised rays of light, and such bodies were 
said to be anisotropic. The polarised rays of 
light were affected by different minerals in a 
characteristic and peculiar manner, so that it had 


been possible to draw up tables indicating the | 


characteristic behaviour of most rock-forming 
minerals. Quartz, for example, showed a charac- 
teristic brilliant chromatic polarisation, while 
calcedony displayed a minute concentric radial 
structure. Calcite again, a very common con- 
stituent of building stones, showed. characteristic 
iridescent tints of grey, rose, and blue. We had 
thus a means of detecting the differences in 
structure, even in minerals which, like quartz and 
calcedony, were chemically identical. Further, 
the alteration produced upon the component 
minerals by weathering or decay could be de- 
tected. In conclusion, the lecturer, by means of 
photographic lantern-slides of sections of various 
stones, highly magnified, pointed out the 
differences of structure. These sections and slides, 
t should be mentioned, had been specially cut and 
‘photographed for the occasion. The paper, which 
~ was aiso-illustrated by numerous tables and. dia- 
“grams, will be published i extenso in the forth- 
oming number of the 2.7. B.A. Journal. 





In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. P. Gordon Smith, vice-chairman of the 
‘Scienge ‘Standing Committee, said that in the 
absence of Mr.- Lewis Angell, chairman of that 





building stone at present extant. 





committee, he wished to say a few words ex- 
pressive of their thanks to Mr. Burrows for the 
remarkable and instructive paper which he had 
read that evening. The importance of the 
subject to them as architects was very great, and 
as he watched the exhibition of lantern slides he 
could not but be struck with the advance which 
had taken place within the last fifty years in the 
methods of examining building stones. The 
discussion which had recently taken place about 
the relative advantages of building stone and 
terra-cotta had brought the subject of stone 
rather prominently before them, and he 
could not but think that the absence of 
sufficient knowledge on the subject had led 
in many cases to the abandonment of the 
use of stone in favour of terra-cotta. He was 
brought up a good deal amidst masonry, and 
when he looked at the workmansaip which was 
displayed in terra-cotta he could not but think 
that a mason would be very dissatisfied with the 
character of the work turned out in terra-cotta. 
Quite apart from any question of colour, orna- 
ment, or enrichment, the mere masonry, if he 
might use the term in connexion with terra-cotta, 
was exceedingly bad, and he, for one, looked 
forward to going back to the use of stone when 
they could ensure its durability, of which he 
thought there was now some prospect. 

Mr. F. W. Rudler, F.G.S., Curator of the 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, said 
that, speaking from the point of view of a 
geologist, he begged to be permitted to express 
satisfaction that a method of microscopial examina- 
tion of rocks, introduced originally for purely 
scientific purposes, should turn out to be a servant 
of some little value to the architect. -There could 
be no manner of doubt that the examination of a 
thin slice of rock, highly magnified in transmitted 
light, offered an insight into the minute structure 
of that rock utterly unobtainable by any other 


method. He supposed that very few of our 


building stones had been examined with 
any approach to  exhaustiveness, and he 
thought that they would all be deeply 


obliged to Mr. Burrows if he could pursue 
his investigations further. There had _ been 
several references made to the report of the Com- 
missioners for selecting the stone for the Houses of 
Parliament, but it should be remembered that 
nearly fifty years had slipped by since that report 
wasissued. The commissioners of that date were 
for the most part geologists, rather than physicists 
or chemists, and the examination to which they 
subjected the stone selected was not exhaustive. 
It was not given to them to throw upon the 
stones they examined the powerful search light 
of the microscope. After the meeting of the 
British Association in 1838, the Commis- 
sioners purchased an old carriage and drove 
across the country for three months selecting 
samples, and these samples formed the nucleus of 
the collection of building stones in the Jermyn- 
street Museum. There were now upwards of 
600 specimens. That collection, although he 
believed it to be the best in the country, was very 
far from perfect, and he looked forward to the 
assistance of Mr. Burrows and his friend Mr. G. 
F. Harris, to make it more complete. Mr. 
Burrows had shown that chemical analysis, even 
of the most refined character, was open to grave 
misinterpretation. He (the speaker) would not 
altogether discourage chemical analysis, but he 
thought that chemical analysis and microscopical 
examination should always go hand in hand. 

Mr. Henry Dawson, in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Burrows, said that as a member of the 
Science Standing Committee he was able to say 
how greatly that Committee felt themselves 
indebted to Mr. Burrows. He was afraid, when 
he first saw the title of the paper, that it was going 
to be devoted to a crusade against chemical 
analysis, and to an undue exaltation of 
microscopical examination, but he was very glad 
to find that both Mr. Burrows and Mr. Rudler 
recognised some utility in chemical analysis. For 
his (the speaker’s) own part, he considered 
chemical analysis to be just as valuable as 
microscopical examination. He referred to 
certain of the tables exhibited on the walls in 
support of this view, more particularly with refer- 
ence to the amount of silica in stones. 

Mr. G. F. Harris, F.G.S., said he had listened 
with great interest to the paper which had been 
read by his friend Mr. Burrows, because, from 
its very inception, they had _ discussed the 
matter together. He was not surprised ~to find 
Mr. Burrows advocating the © microscopical 
analysis of stone, for, in his opinion,’ that was the 
only reliable method for the examination of 
While listening 
to what -the last -speaker had said as. to the 





a 
importance of chemical analysis, and when he 
heard him reiterating the old story of the pro. 
portion of silica in stone as indicating jt, 
durability, his mind’s eye reverted to a pay 
age. That very same question, when it wag 
first put to him (the speaker), was practical} 
disposed of some six or seven years ago. If woe 
studied very carefully the work which had beep 
done with the microscope, especially in America, 
for ascertaining the durability of building stone, 
if we examined such remarkable works as those 
of Professor Winchell, of Minneapolis, and of My 
George Merrill, of the United States Nationa} 
Museum at Washington ; if we examined, too, the 
work which had been done in Germany, and jp 
the experimenting rooms and laboratory at Paris, 
he thought that no one who had given much atten. 
tion to the subject would for one moment come 
forward and make the statement that chemica] 
analysis was anything like as important as micro. 
scopical examination. On the other hand, he 
should be very sorry indeed to say that chemical 
analysis was of no use whatever. First of all they 
had to determine the chemical composition of the 
mineral, and they could then identify the latte 
under the microscope. If that was the only thing, 
however, that the microscope could teach us, it 
would be of no earthly use whatever in the inquiry; 
but when one examined into the stages of decom. 
position of the various minerals, and considered 
practically the way in which the stones weathered, 
there the great value of the microscope was at 
once apparent. With the aid of the microscope 
he had examined specimens of stone from various 
buildings, and he had observed the peculiar con. 
ditions under which the minerals had been 
formed, or had decomposed, and had noted 
why the stones had absolutely given way or 
been preserved, as the case might be. He had 
divided stones into various stages of decomposi- 
tion. If they took one mineral, calcite, which 
was the carbonate of lime in crystalline for, 
they would find that under varying circumstances it 
weathered in totally different manners—he did 
not now allude to it when it was in its amorphous 
condition, but he alluded to it as it was found in 
oolitic building stones, in which it usually existed 
in the form of crystalline granules partly decom- 
posed. It was really on the state of decomposi- 
tion of the minerals, as seen under the 
microscope, and on the manner of their associa- 
tion one with the other, that the durability of the 
stone depended, and only by the aid of the 
microscope could the conditions referred to, be 
observed and noted. He was, therefore, very 
glad to hear his friend, Mr. Burrows, so strongly 
advocating the use of the microscope 1n estimating 
the value of building stones. 

Mr. W. Topley, F.R.S., said he only wished 
to express his warm thanks to Mr. Burrows and 
Mr. Harris for their remarks. He quite thought that 
to the great majority of architects this microscopical 
examination of stone would be of great value. The 
great advantage of microscopical examination 
was that it showed: so much at once; it showed 
us a great deal of the chemical composition of the 
stone, and of its physical character ; and we could 
practically learn its porosity, for if we took sufi- 
cient note of the constituents, we could find its 
specific gravity. By the microscopical examma- 
tion of stone, then, they could learn the larger 
proportion of the results obtained by the more 
laborious methods. 

Mr. William Emerson, Hon. Sec., seconded 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Burrows, and expressed 
his gratification at the presence of Mr. Rudler, of 
the Museum of Practical Geology. Excellent and 
valuable as was the collection of building stones 
in that museum, it was practically useless to the 
architect, because no particulars were given 4s to 
the properties of the stones of which specimens 
were exhibited. If only Mr. Burrows, or some 
other gentleman, could schedule the various 
properties and capacities of the various stones, 
it would be of great advantage to architects. 

Mr. Middleton suggested that a series of tests 
of the behaviour of stone under frost should be 
undertaken by the Science Standing Committee. 

Mr. J. M. Brydon said it would be interesting 
to know what were the best building stones for 
ordinary use by architects, especially in London. 

Mr. William Woodward having made a few 
remarks 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
expressed regret that there was not time to dis- 
cuss the subject ‘any further that evening, but ™ 
the question raised by Mr. Brydon, as to the best 
stone for external use by architects, especially™ 
London, ‘his. (the -speaker’s) old-fashioned ex- 
perience was that there was nothing like Po 
stone. 





Mr. Burrows, in the course of his replys 
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anked the meeting for the patience with which 
had listened to his long paper, and expressed 

his acknowle ments to Mr. Harris, to whom he 
qweda great deal of his knowledge of the sub- 
ject With regard to Mr. Dawson’s observations, 
the. presence of silica in building stone was no 
terion of the value of the stone. He by no 
o advocated the giving up of chemical 
ysis altogether, but he did maintain that such 
lysis was capable of being strengthened and 
ed by microscopical examination. 

The meeting then terminated with the an- 
yement that the annual general meeting 
gould be held on May 1. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


oaRD SCHOOL, SUNDERLAND.—A special 
meeting of the Sunderland School Board was held 
on Tuesday last to consider competitive plans for 
Chester-road School. Nine plans had been sent 
in under various. mottoes, and the General 
| Committee recommended that the first 
jum of 50/. be awarded to ‘‘ Red Cross,” the 
second premium of 30/. to ‘‘ Apropos,” and the 
third premium of 10/, to ‘* Left-hand Light,” each 
of whom certified that’ their plans could be 
‘ qtried out for the sum _ specified by the 
Board, viz., 9,800/7,, inclusive of commission. 
Mrs. Hancock proposed as an amendment, Mr. 
Singleton seconded, and it was carried by 6 to 3, 
that the first premium be awarded to ‘* Apropos.” 
Qn the motion of Mr. Davison, seconded by Mrs. 
Hancock, the second premium was awarded to 
“Red Cross,” and the third to ‘‘ Left-hand 
Light.” The Clerk then opened the sealed 
envelopes, upon which it was found that the first 
remium had gone to Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, 
bank Chambers, Moseley-street, Newcastle; the 
gcond to Mr. Geo. T. Brown, Fawcett-street ; 
and the third to Mr. John Eltringham, Sunder- 
land, 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council was 
held on Tuesday afternoon at Spring-gardens, the 
Chaimman, Mr. John Hutton, presiding. 


Resignation of the Newly-Elected Alderman.— 
The Clerk read a letter from Mr. J. Fletcher 
Moulton, Q.C., who wrote to thank the Council 
for having elected him an alderman, and to 
explain the singular position in which he found 
himself, The fact of his holding retainers on 
behalf of the Council might be deemed sufficient 
to invalidate his election, as it could be held to 
involve personal interest. The point was a very 
dificult one, upon which he could find no 
authority. He had decided to take no fees for 
any matters subsequent to the date of his election. 
That put him right as to the future, but it did not 
perhaps apply to what had actually taken -place, 
and feeling as he did that no doubt should be 
allowed to exist as to the validity of an election, 
he thereby tendered his resignation, enclosing the 
statutory fine of 17, for so doing. The office of 
alderman was then formally declared vacant. 
Workmen's Trains. —The Council considered 
and adopted a report from the Public Health and 
Housing Committee on the subject of workmen’s 
tains. The Committee recommended that the 
Board of Trade should be requested to convene a 
conference, in order to discuss a basis of common 
action on the part of the railway companies in 
telation to the zone limit and tariffs; that the 
td should exercise its powers under the Cheap 
ans Act of 1883, and introduce an. amending 
G those powers were insufficient; that the 
reat Western, Railway Company should be 
ae to provide an adequate service of work- 
tn ” py aaty Southall ; and that superior cheap 
mat ‘lares should be run to all the London 
to iim a 7 to 9 a.m., without restrictions as 
dsr of return. The Committee further sug- 
3 ie ina nengirel insertion in all Bills 
W metropolitan railway undertakings, 
and for adoption by existing railways in any om 
: meg soi of the Cheap Trains Act, 1883, 
vat + ae views of the Committee as expressed 
“ny Report, . 
0a Peacherott, the Chairman of the Com- 
sid that what thee the adoption of the Report, 
bot thee the Committee wanted was to bring 
lage to one system, which would be of advan. 
to 


the aes Classes of the metropolis and 
metropolitan es themselves, In the thirteen 
per mile male he found the mean rate 

. om one-tenth to one-fourth of a 
maximum charge ran from one- 


was afraid they could not hope fora universal 
25d. fare, such as existed in New York; 
but they could hope for a uniform system 
applying to the 5,000,000 of the population, 
of whom 3,000,000 belonged to the work- 
ing classes. As far as he could gather, only 
70,000 persons used the workmen’s trains. The 
companies were realising that their profits lay 
with their third-class passengers, but they had 
yet to learn that full trains at cheap fares were 
better than half-empty trains at high fares. The 
Committee proposed the rate of one-fifth of a 
penny a mile. They practically proposed three 
zones, at rates equivalent to one-fourth of a penny 
for the first zone, one-fifth for the second, and 
one-seventh for the third ; and, in fixing twenty 
miles as the limit, he might remind them that some 
workmen’s trains already ran up to. nineteen 
miles. What the Committee wished to promote 
was suburban segregation instead of urban con- 
gregation. 

Proposed Improvements.—Mrx. Charles Harrison, 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, brought 
up a report from that Committee pointing out 
that the London Improvements Bill was down 
for second reading on the 24th inst., and inti- 
mating that up to the present time there had not 
been any expression on the part of the Govern- 
ment of an intention to provide relief to the 
occupying ratepayers of London in respect of the 
burden which the execution of the improvement 
schemes would involve. The primary condition 
attached to the resolutions of the Council to seek 
powers for the Strand improvement and the 
Tower Bridge approach was, that the scheme 
should not be proceeded with unless satisfactory 
provisions were made for payment for them other 
than by the occupying ratepayers. They were 
informed by the Members of Parliament having 
charge of the Bills that Parliament would require 
some expression of opinion from the Council as to 
whether the primary condition attached to all the 
schemes, and whether they all stood on the same 
footing. Important as the Strand to Holborn 
improvement was, it could hardly be described as 
of an urgently pressing character, and having 
regard to the very large burden which its 
execution would entail upon the occupying rate- 
payers in the absence of any satisfactory relief, 
they submitted that the Council might be advised 
to postpone it for the present. They recom- 
mended 

(a) *‘ That the provisions relating to the new street from 
Holborn to the Strand, and the subsidiary streets, be with- 
drawn from the present Bill. 

(6) That, notwithstanding any previous resolutions of the 


Council, the provisions relating to the Tower-bridge 
approach be retained in the Bill. 


Vauxhall-bridge be retained in the Bill. 
(2) That the provisions relating to the Rotherhithe and 
Ratcliff Ferry be withdrawn from the Bill.” 


-The Committee further recommended (e) that the 
provisions relating to the southern approach to the 
Woolwich Ferry be withdrawn from the Bill; (/) 
that the clauses relating to the widening of Wood- 
lane, Hammersmith, be retained ; and 

‘*(h) That, notwithstanding any resolutions of the 
Council to the contrary, the second reading of the Bill, with 
the omission of the schemes referred to in this report, be 
proceeded with, and that the Members of Parllament 
having charge of the Bill be requested to inform the 
House of the intention of the Council to withdraw such 
portions of the Bill as relate to the particular schemes 
which the Council may -resolve to withdraw, and that the 
Bill when amended be prosecuted in the usual way, with a 
view to its passing into an Act,” 

Recommendations a, 4, c, ad, f, and 4, were 
agreed to, but e was rejected. 

After sitting for nearly five hours and a half the 
Council adjourned, 
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LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM.—A marble 
tablet has been recently unveiled in the chapel of 
this institution, Old Kent-road, to the memory of 
the Rev. William George Martin, M.A., the first 
chaplain, who officiated there from the time of its 
erection, in 1850, to the date of his death, April 9, 
1892. ‘The memorial consists of a white statuary 
marble panel, 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft., enclosed in orna- 
mental framing of the same material, supported on 
white marble brackets, caps, and bases, and Sienna 
marble shafts and four brackets over the same, the 
whole surmounted by a pediment enclosing a carved 
tympanum, consisting of a circular garter or ribbon, 
and shield and scroll-work. On the shield is the 
monogram of the deceased, ‘‘ W.G. M.,” the total 
dimensions being 6 ft. by 4 ft. The work was 
executed by Messrs. H. W. Wilkins & Sons, 
Pentonville Hill, from designs by Mr. W. F. Potter, 
architect to the institution, in Classic Renaissance 
style, to harmonise with the chapel and Asylum. 
The tablet is fixed on the right of the stained-glass 
east window, which was. illustrated and described in 
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the Builder of March 27, 1875. 


(c) That the provisions relating to the rebuilding of. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 
TWO CHURCHES IN SOHO-SQUARE. 


On Saturday last a numerous party of members 
of the Architectural Association visited Soho- 
square, primarily to inspect the new church 
recently completed, from the designs of Mr. 
Aston Webb, for the French Protestant com- 
munity who are the descendants and representa- 
tives in London of the Huguenot refugees of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The visitors 
were met by Mr. Aston Webb, who gave a short 
account of the history of the body for whom the 
church has been built, and who originally pos- 
sessed what is now the Dutch church in Austin 
Friars. The new church in Soho-square being 
carried out in terra-cotta, Mr. Webb, in view of 
the recent discussion, gave his reasons for em- 
ploying the material, the chief being: that his 
clients are a congregation with limited income, 
and therefore with no available funds for constant — 
repair or decoration; hence he _ considered 
that a terra-cotta building, which would 
need no more than an occasional washing, 
would be most suitable. As regards the 
comparative cost of terra-cotta and stone, Mr. 
Webb stated that the building could have been 
carried out with Bath stone if the enriched detail 
which must have been carved in stone had been 
omitted. This illustrates what we believe to be 
the true state of the case; if an architect designs 
his building with a large amount of enriched and 
repeated ornament, there can be little doubt that 
this can be done at a less cost in terra-cotta than 
in stone. In respect of durability there is little 
advantage on either side, given the best quality of 
either material. There are plenty of examples of 
even Bath stone in London, where work executed 
thirty or forty years ago is in excellent preserva- 
tion ; there are; of course, plenty of failures also, 
even in Portland stone. So with terra-cotta, 
there is good and durable material, and bad and 
perishable material. Then as regards appearance, 
the question is entirely one of taste or individual 
preference, and de gustibus non est disputandum. 

Returning to Mr. Webb’s design, it is notable 
how much the church reflects the feeling of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, notwithstanding tlie 
character of the detail, which is clearly based 
upon the French work of the time of the 
Huguenot immigration. The difficulties of the 
site in respect of lighting and ancient lights have 
been considerable, and have had much to do with 
the main lines of the design, the narrow nave 
and lofty clearstory, the top-lighted aisles and the 
apsidal chancel. The end of the site next the 
square is occupied by the pastor’s house, and 
hence the elevation is somewhat domestic in 
character, though the fact that it forms the front 
to a church is indicated by the entrance and 
gable. The red terra-cotta used here forms, we 
think, a pleasing combination with the dark 
purple of the Luton bricks. We are hardly, 
individually, satisfied with the precise tint of the 
buff terra-cotta used internally, but there can be 
no doubt that, given terra-cotta as the material, 
the design and detail are admirably suited thereto. 
We may add that we gave a view of the church 
in the Buz/der for June 27, 1891. 

Leaving the French Protestant Church the 
members proceeded to the new Irish Catholic 
Church of St, Patrick, where they were met by 
the architect, Mr. Kelly, whose design was 
selected in a limited competition. This church 
is a great contrast in every way to that on the 
other side of the square. Its campanile in red 
brick, and its exterior basilica-like treatment 
prepare one for and are part of the Italian 
character of the design. Unfortunately the 
design has suffered from the trouble of ancient 
lights, through which the length is shortened 
to such an extent as to spoil the proportions of 
what would have been a very fine church. Even 
now the aisle-less nave, with its semi-circular barrel 
ceiling, will be very impressive when the colour 
decoration is complete. At present only the 
ceiling is coloured, and the walls with their 
pilasters and other features are in bare white 
plaster. In this, as in all else, the church of’ the 
Irish Catholics differs from that of the French 
Huguenots ; the former expect and’ intend ‘to 
continually add to the beauty of their church, the 
latter expend their capital and have no hope of 


income for material purposes. 


a. Ue 
reo 


A LARGE STEAM. COOKING: APPARATUS.-++-The 
Brighton Board of Guardians have accepted a tender 
of Messrs. Comyn Ching. & Co.; for the erection. of 
an improved steam cooking apparatus, capable of 
supplying 1,500 people, at:,the Brighton .Work- 
house, : 
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TOWER AND SPIRE, ST. MICHAEL’S, 
COVENTRY. 


faytell . the: time of the death of the late Mr. 
? KA John Drayton Wyatt we mentioned, 





Mees} §=in an obituary notice of him, that among 
other things he had at considerable trouble and risk, 
made a large and very careful measured drawing 
of the spire of St. Michael’s, Coventry. This 
illustration is a reproduction of that drawing, with 
the plans of the different stages. The original 
drawing, lent to us by Mr. O. C. Wylson, is ona 
very large scale, six or seven feet high. 

The words ‘‘ Section, looking south ” appear to 
have been inadvertently written on the original 
drawing in the wrong place, as they are repro- 
duced here beneath the elevation. 





SEATON DELAVAL HALL, NORTHUM- 
BERLAND. 


BLENHEIM PALACE, Oxfordshire, and Castle 
Howard, Yorkshire, are both well known and 
celebrated examples of the genius of Sir John 
Vanbrugh. There is, however, a comparatiyely 
forgotten and unknown mansion situated in a far 
remoter part of the country, designed by this 
architect, viz., Seaton Delaval Hall, Northumber- 
land. 

Although much smaller in scale and less 
ambitious in design than the others before- 
mentioned, it can justly lay claim to be one of 
Vanbrugh’s most successful works. 

The Delavals, who owned the estates, were one 
of the oldest families in-the North, and their 
name is connected with some of the most impor- 
tant events in English history. They figure more 
or less in every period, from the time of the Con- 
quest to the Revolution. 

The ancestral home of the family was in the 
Province of Maine. Howard de Laval and his 
son Guy came over with the Conqueror, whose 
niece Guy married. During the tyrannical reign 
of John, we find Gilbert de Laval took up arms 
against the King, and was with the barons at 
Stamford at Easter, 1215. Hugh, Lord de Laval, 
was a man of great note and influence in his day, 
during the time of the Scotch and French wars of 
Edward I. | 

Passing on to later times, we find some record 
that throws light on the ancient ancestral hall of 
the Delavals. 

In the will of Sir Ralph Delaval, who died in 
November 24, 1628, is mentioned an inventory 
of the contents of the several halls, chambers, 
galleries, nurseries, kitchens, &c., from which we 

may gather some idea of the vast extent and 
ample accommodation of the old feudal castle, 
which previously existed on the site of the present 
mansion. 

To Admiral Lord Delaval we owe the erection 
of the Hall in 1707. 

After spending many years in the naval and 
diplomatic services, and having amassed great 
wealth, he commenced the building of this 
mansion from the designs of Sir John Vanbrugh. 

Sir Francis Blake Delaval completed the 
building. It was he and his brother Lord Delaval 
whose mad escapades and” reckless extravagance 
made the name of the family notorious. 

The family became extinct in the year 1814, 
and the entailed estates passed on to Sir Jacob 
Astley. They are now held by the present repre- 
sentative of that family, Lord Hastings. 

The Hall is finely situated amid a well-wooded 
domain, about a mile from the Northumbrian coast. 
Although in the centre of the Northumbrian 
coal-field, yet the collieries and the pit villages 
have failed to entirely rob its surroundings of their 
charms as seen from the coast. 

The Hall is approached from Seaton Delaval 
Station, through a long avenue of trees, with 
massive gate pillars at the entrance, now fast falling 
to decay. Between the Hall and the coast is the 

uaint old-world village of Seaton Sluice, with its 

eserted harbour and bottle works, relics of more 
prosperous days under the Delaval family during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The first appearance of the Hall is very striking. 
In the centre is the principal block, containing the 
chief apartments, flanked on either side by wings 
containing other rooms and the stables. These 
buildings form a large courtyard, with colonnades 
connecting the whole together. This is a fine 
feature in the general arrangement and design. 

The stables in the east wing consist of a 
pacious building 62 ft. long and 41 ft, wide, with 





a lofty roof supported by three segmental arches, 
21 ft. long. 

The stalls are quite unique, with divisions 
massively constructed of stone; over each are 
plates containing the names of famous racehorses 
kept here previous to the fire. 

The west wing, which at present contains the 
principal apartments, was burnt down on May 6, 
1752, but was rebuilt on the same lines. 

The principal block in the centre was burnt out 
on January 22, 1822, leaving, however, the main 
features of the structure intact. After the fire the 
roof was recovered and the windows reglazed ; 
with these exceptions, the building remains in 
pretty much the same state as it did after the. 
conflagration. To-day it is a splendid ruin, with 
blackened walls inside, though the general effect 
of the exterior is the same as seen after its com- 
pletion by Sir John Vanbrugh. | 

The north elevation is a bold composition on a 
massive base. In the centre is the principal 
entrance, approached by a broad flight of steps, 
giving easy access to the doorway. On either 
side are Doric columns with enriched entablatures. 
The pediment above is richly decorated with 
Delaval arms—‘‘ Ermine, two bars vert ; crest, a 
ram’s head erased argent, attired or ; the motto, 
‘Dieu nous conduite.’” These are quartered 
with various alliances of the family. The shield 
is surrounded by mantling and trophies of various 
kinds, 

At each angle of the block are octagonal bays, 
surmounted by balustrades, and behind are towers 
containing the staircases. 

The south elevation is similar to that of the 
north in general grouping and design, with the 
exception of the centre portion, which consists of 
a beautiful tetrastyle Ionic portico, surmounted by 
a balustrade which runs along the entire front. 

The principal entrance doorway on the north 
opens into the hall, a fine but ruined interior, 
44 ft. long by 25 ft. wide and 44 ft. high. The 
havoc wrought by the fire is here very apparent. 
The original ceiling is destroyed, and only the 
holes of the timbers mark its place. Two rows 
of arcades are formed in the thickness of the wall 
on each side; those in the upper story form 
niches for mutilated statues representing Music, 
Painting, Geography, Sculpture, Architecture, and 
Astronomy. At the end of the Hall is the music- 
gallery, with an enriched stone entablature, sup- 
ported on beautiful consoles and surmounted with 
a wrought-iron balustrade of very chaste design, 
though very much rusted and twisted from the 
effects of the fire. The fire-place is very massive, 
with caryatides supporting a sculptured frieze. 

The floor is paved with black and white marble 
slabs placed diagonally across the apartment. 

Leaving the hall you enter into the grand 
saloon, 68 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, which occupies 
the whole of the south front. 

This fine apartment is, however, a mere shell 
of its former grandeur. It is open to the roof. 
Nothing but blackened walls and fragments of 
Corinthian pilasters and caps are to be seen. 

Spacious corridors from the hall communicate 
with the other apartments and staircases in the 
towers. These latter are beautifully constructed 
in an elliptic-shaped well, forming spiral steps 
with wrought-iron balustrading. 

Below in the basement are the cellars, formerly 
used for domestic purposes. They are groined in 
stone, and very massively constructed. 

A short distance from the Hall is the mausoleum, 
erected by Sir John and Lady Hussey Delaval to 
their only son, who died in 1775. It has a 
Doric portico and leaden covered dome. The 
building, however, has never been used for the 
purpose originally intended. 

To the south-west of the Hall is the quaint old 
Chapel of our Lady (recently made a parish 
church). This interesting structure is planned on 
typical Norman lines, with nave, choir, and 
chancel, with a total length of 48ft. The 
chancel and choir arches, with zigzag mouldings 
and biletted labels on cushion capitals, are the 
principal features of architectural interest. 

In the chancel are two recumbent effigies of 
some crusading knight and his lady. There are 
also a few old pennons and hatchments hung on 
the walls.. J. W. Twist. 





CHURCH AND RECTORY, CARLISLE. 


THE plan of the church consists of a nave and 
chancel of equal width, 21 ft. within the columns, 
and 102 ft. long. At the west end of the nave, 
and opening from it by an archway reaching 
nearly to the roof, is the tower, making a total 
internal length from west to east of 122 ft. 


‘long. The total width of the church 


——e 
chapel at the east end, respectively 91 ang 86 f 
and aisles is 52 ft. At the west end of the oe 
aisle is the baptistery, separated from the chy 
by an archway. The principal entrance js 4 
west end from Warwick-square, opening jnjy ; 
porch under the tower. A staircase from her. 
gives access toa gallery in the next stage of 4, 
tower, capable of seating more than fifty 

A second entrance is provided, having an ex 
porch opening into the south aisle. Adjoining the 
chancel are two sacristies, 15 ft. by 15 ft “ang 
20 ft. by 15 ft. A special staircase leads {o ty, 
rooms of the same dimensions above ; the Smaller 
one is an organ-loft, with an archway open 
into the chancel. An entrance 1s provided 4 
this point from Warwick-square east, giving acoes, 
to the sacristies and organ-chamber; and being 
also a side entrance to the rectory. 

The rectory joins the building last named, ang 
provides accommodation for three priests, wis, 
one spare bedroom and a bathroom, also th, 
usual outbuildings and offices. The main ep 

is from the garden, on the west, and there j. 
another, through the kitchen yard, on the gag, 
The design of the church is in the Perpendicylg: 
style, and it is being carried out in the redstone 
of the neighbourhood. 

The ceilings of nave, chancel,: and aisles are of 
panelled woodwork. . 

Sitting accommodation is provided for yy. 
and the total cost of church, sacristies, ay 
rectory will be about 10,000/. 


NO. 18, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, 
WITHIN. 


TuIs building, which has a narrow frontage ty 
Bishopsgate-street, was planned for letting out in 
suites of offices, which are partly lighted fiom, 
central area—these are supplied with a passenge. 
lift from first to top floors. 

With the exception of the ground floor, whic 
is in polished Cornish granite, the whole of th 
front is in terra-cotta, which was supplied and fixed 
by Messrs. Doulton, the modelling of the panes 
being designed and carried out by the late Mf, 
R. A. Ledward. 

The flooring is fireproof throughout, and lai 
by Messrs. Homan & Rogers, the general om 
tractors being Messrs. Lascelles, of Bunhill-os, 
The architects were Messrs. W. E. & F, Brow, 


CER a eee 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECI- 
The annual meeting cf this Society was helda 
the rooms of the Manchester Literary and Pilo- 
sophical Society, 36, George-street, the Presiett, 
(Mr. Salomons) in the chair. The annual report 
was read and adopted. The following gentleman 
were elected as officers and members of Count! 
for Session 1893 and 1894 :—President, Ml. 
Edward Salomons; Vice-presidents, Mr. Join 
Holden, Mr. W. A. Royle; Hon. Sec., Mr, Put 
Ogden ; Assist. Hon. Sec., Mr. Edward Hem 
Members of Council—Messrs. A. H. Dames 
Colley, T. Chadwick, John Ely, R. Kaill Fre 
man, F. Mee, J. D. Mould, James Murgatroyd 
J. H. Woodhouse, T. Worthington (Fellow 
and Messrs. P. Hesketh; J. S. Hodgson, ani 
H. E. Stelfox (Associates) ; Auditors, Mess 
Henry Bridgford and P. E. Barker ; Education 
Architecture Committee—Messrs. A. H. oa 
Colley, T. Chadwick, John Ely, F. Mee, J. 2 
Mould, J. H. Woodhouse (Fellows), and ort 
P. E. Barker, P. Hesketh, E. P. Hinde, J 
Hodgson, H. E. Stelfox, and P. S. Worthingt# 
Associates). 
sens ARCHITECTURAL Associamios 
—On the 12th inst. a meeting of this mT 
took place in the Royal Institution—Mr. ™. 
Robertson, the President, in the chair. 
A. H. Millar, F.S.A. Scot., read 4 pape le 
‘The Old Howff of Dundee,” on many ® 
monuments and their inscriptions in which buys 
ground he commented, and illustrated them y 
means of the limelight. He traced the ote 
the cemetery, pointing out that the orch 
Franciscan monastery had been grante d. 
Mary for that purpose in 1567, and tha iid 
hundred years afterwards the ‘‘ Ho hip 
had been so named from the fact that up” 
it was used by the crafts as their, pecs" ie 
continued to be the chief place of interm® 
town. Consequently the sacred. SP. 4, 
peculiarly rich in memorial stones, mm" 
alterations that had from time to aaity. 2 
place in the artistic tastes of the comm of tasks 
the close of the lecture a cordial vole® 











There are north and south aisles, each having a 


was passed to Mr. Millar. 
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INSTITUTION : 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL DINNER. 


THe fifteenth annual dinner in aid of the funds 
this Institution was held on Tuesday evening last, 
in the large hall of the Cannon-street Hotel, when 
250 of the members and supporters of the Institution 
down to table. The president of the Institution, 
Mr, William A. Colls (of the firm of Colls & Son), 
was in the chair. 
~ The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured (Mr. James Hill proposing ‘‘ The Army, 
Navy, and Reserve Forces,” coupled with the name 
of Captain E, C. Roe), 

The Chairman rose to propose the toast of the 
evenig ‘The Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Insti- 
ution, ~He said he had great confidence in proposing 
guttoast, for the Institution was a most deserving 
og, and was managed very economically, thanks 
the zeal of their indefatigable Secretary (Mr. 
Wheatley), their equally indefatigable Treasurer (Mr. 
f, Brooks), and their business-like and assiduous 
Committee. ‘The income of the Institution last year 
was 686/., made up of annual subscriptions, 265/. ; 
donations, 300/.; and dividends, 1207. The 

diture last year was 445/., including 3377. paid 
for pensions, and 20/. for temporary relief. The 
Institution now had seventeen recipients of pensions 
on its books, while the total number of pensioners 
elected since the foundation of the Institute was 
thirty-five. The Institution had invested the sum of 
4,150. in 2% per cent Consols, but he and the 
Committee would very much like to see that amount 
increased. Since the date of the establishment of the 
Institution the aggregate income had been 12,98o/. 
The amount expended in relief had been 5,270/., and 
three presentations to the Orphan Working School 
had been purchased, at a cost of nearly 800/. There 
was one vacancy for an orphan at the present time, 
and the Committee would be glad to hear of 
any qualified applicant for it. Last year the 
income of the Institution from subscriptions 
and dividends was only 265/.,, and as the 
expenditure amounted to upwards of 420/. they had 
totake 160/. out of the sum received in donations at 
the last annual dinner ; therefore, it would be seen 
that it was a matjer of some importance that the 
amount of the subscription list should be large, and 
not wholly dependent upon the Chairman's eloquence 
in advocating the claims of so excellent an institution. 
But while he appealed to his hearers to be generous, 
he confessed that he should be glad to see the 
Institution better supported than at present by 
builders’ clerks themselves. He knew that their 
means were not large, but he thought that if they 
considered the matter they would find it to be to 
their advantage to subscribe to the Institution: In 
conclusion, he asked the company to unite with him 
in drinking heartily to the success of the Institution. 

The toast was very cordially received. 

Mr. J. Howard Colls, in proposing ‘‘ The 
Architects and Surveyors,” referred to the contro- 

as to whether architecture was an art or a 
proiession. However that question might be 
decided, it was incontestable, he thought, speaking 
asa builder, that the architect should be a man of 
business,. whatever else he might be; and he was 
happy to think that there were many architects 
who united business aptitude to artistic instincts. 
With the toast he had great pleasure in coupling the 
names of Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke and Mr. Ellis 
Marsland, who both responded to the toast in 

Mamas Poeches. ) 

The other toasts included ‘‘The Builders,” pro- 
pe Mr. S. Nicholls and replied to by Mr. 

“ dall; ‘The Merchants,” proposed by 

- W. Scrivener, and responded to by Mr. Fred. 
Hunter; “The Past Presidents,” proposed by 
Mr. Edwin Brooks, and coupled with the name of 
Mr. Colin G. Patrick (President last year); ‘‘ The 
President,” and ‘‘ The Visitors.” 

When the evening, the Secretary, Mr. H. J. 
eatley, announced donations to the amount of 


3354. 11s, , 
———_ <>} 
Correspondence. 


10 the Editor of Tux BUILDER. 





THE SCENERY OF “ BECKET.” 


‘ SiR, —My attention has been directed to a short 

otice of my work for ‘‘ Becket,’’ which appeared in 

your Journal of April 1. To that portion of it 

“ring to the last scene of the play—the scene of 

“oar etapa in the north-west transept of 

re -so hape! f Cathedral—you will, I feel assured, 
yY me to make the toliowing reply. 

ou say, in the first place, that in ‘‘ treating the 

»t have reverted unfortunately to the typical 

painter's indifference to architectural fact,” 

PS Yather in this case architectural pro- 

built upon facts. This remark, I can 

assure you, is most undeserved—instead of being 

os fe have an intense love and -venera- 

Secale atchitectural consistency and truth, and 

= Considered a departure from it and 

effect.” hécessity condoried by pleading ‘‘ Scenic 


in the library and in the cathedral before I started 
upon the actual work. The scene is built upon the 
exact lines of the church of Lanfranc (that was in 
existence at the time of Becket), my authority for 
which is to be found in Stanley’s ‘‘ Memorials of 
Canterbury Cathedral,” taken I think from Professor 
Willis’s restoration, the proportions of the scene 
being almost the same as those of the actual 
transept. You say that I might have taken the 
north-east transept as my model. ‘To this I must 
dissent, as with the exception of its north wall, it is 
in the Transition style, and was built by William of 
Sens some fifty years after the murder of Becket. 
The windows in the north-east transept referred to 
are the only circular-headed arches; all the others 
arefpointed. 

The eastern apsidal chapel I am told I ‘‘ ought to 
have introduced,” and that is just what I have done, 
in place of the ‘‘ absurd aisle” with which I am 
credited, and which is just what I have not done. 
The details of the side chapel (the chapel of St. 
Benedict) I borrowed from the chapel of St. Anselm, 
doubtless a portion of the church of Ernulf and his 
successor Conrad, the cathedral of Becket’s time. 
Now, with respect to the flat roof, of which you say 
that it is ‘‘just in the very place in which there 
would not be one,’’ I can only meet this statement 
with a positive contradiction. It is in the only posi- 
tion where I could have placed it, and where it 
actually was, above it being the chapel of St. Blaise. 

The monk Gervase, in his description of the 
Cathedral of Lanfranc, says, in fact, ‘‘ In the choir 
of Ernulf the pier-arches and marble walls between 
were continued from the tower-pier to the Presby- 
tery, thus cutting off the transepts, which, like the 
choir, had flat ceilings.’’ The height of the said 
ceilings being still determinable by the set-off in the 
wall, by a portion of the string-course still remain- 
ing, and by indications of the door which admitted 
to the chapel of St. Blaise some 20 ft. above. The 
corresponding staircase and door in the south-west 
transept is still in existence. Lastly, with respect 
to the steps, I have only to say that I have placed 
them in the scene in the position in which they now 
are and were then, leaving out the tunnel which 
now runs under them, connecting the north 
with the south transept, and of comparatively 
recent construction; these steps lead, not to 
the dormitory, which is on the other side 
of the cloisters, but to the choir. In deco- 
rating the side of the main steps leading to 
the choir I have gone beyond fact but not outraged 
possibility. ‘The little columns and arches I took 
from the arcading that runs under the windows of 
the choir aisle ; the sort of trellis-work decoration of 
the front steps, up which Becket is forced by the 
Monks, is taken from the wall a little farther to the 
east ‘n the passage leading to the crypt—early work, 
cut with the hatchet, representing bamboo. From 
whence came the idea? 

One word upon the ‘‘ servants’ area railing to the 
front steps.”’ I presume this description is given on 
account of its poverty-stricken appearance; but a 
plain iron hand-rail is plainly but an iron rail, useful 
if not ornamental. In what this most primitive 
arrangement differed in the eleventh century from an 
arrangement designed to meet a similar purpose in 
the nineteenth, I regret to say I am _ perfectly 
ignorant. 

Many years ago, when Mr. Maddox was manager 
of the Princess’s Theatre, Herr Formes, rehearsing 
for the ‘‘ Barber of Seville,’’ remarked upon seeing 
the first scene — ‘‘ Mainz.” ‘‘Seville” replied 
Maddox. ‘‘ Mainz,” repeated Formes positively. 
Maddox seeking moral support from his scene- 
painter whispered, ‘‘It is Seville, isn’t it?” ‘‘ Yes, 
sir,”’ replied the naughty painter. ‘‘It is Seville,” 
shouted the manager. ‘‘I know it, I lodged at the 
house on the right.’ 

This anecdote, though happily in this case it 
does not represent the morality of either employer or 
employed, illustrates the dependent position of the 
employer. He should be able to say, ‘‘ So-and-so is 
right because So-and-so is responsible for it, and I 
believe him to be an honest workman ; and until he 
is proved otherwise I consider that in offering his 
work to the public I am not offering a fraudulent or 
adulterated article.”’ 

W. TELBIN. 


* *In regard to the north-east transept, Mr. 
Telbin is practically right ; we forgot at the moment 
that the interior had been re-faced by William of 
Sens, though the transept was zot ‘* built ” by him, 
as Mr. Telbin says; the bulk of the walls is all 
Norman, Lanfranc’s or immediately after him. For 
the rest, Mr. Telbin’s letter shows that he made 
more conscientious efforts to understand the problem 
than we had credited him with, but unfortunately his 
want of architectural knowledge has rendered them 
futile. We will take his points serzatim. 

1. Our remark about the flat ceiling was made 
under the supposition that Mr. Telbin had assumed 
the existence of an aisle in the transept, forming the 
foreground of his view; and our reason for thinking 
so was that if we were supposed to be looking south 
out of the transept the view must have been 
partially blocked by the great crossing piers, whereas 
we appear to look across into a large empty space. — 

2. Mr. Telbin now explains that his foreground zs 
the transept, and that he intended to follow the 
restoration of the cathedral plan in Becket’s time, as 


the plan nor the existing building, nor (as appears 
to us) the ancient records. He quotes Gervase as 
asserting that the transepts had flat roofs. Amid an 
unusually busy week we have not had time to get hold 
of Gervase’s original Latin anywhere, but we may 
point out that Willis, who is a good authority 
on Latin as well as on architecture, translates 
Gervase’s words as to the pillar in the transept 
‘‘This pillar sustained a vault which proceeded 
from the walls on three of its [the transept’s] sides”’ ; 
that Willis always -refers to it as vaulted, and 
that the fact that there was a chapel over the 
transept is exactly the reason why it would be 
vaulted, according to all the habits of Medizeval 
building, in order to make a monumental construc- 
tion. Nothing could be more un-Gothic than Mr. 
Telbin’s assumption of a flat wooden ceiling to the 
transept, forming the floor of a chapel over it. The 
‘set-off in the wall’ supposed to _ indicate 
the height of this ceiling must exist in Mr. Telbin’s 
imagination ; we'can see no trace of it. 
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Flan of Crossing at Canterbury in time of 
Becket, as restored by Willis. 


3. Mr. Telbin then goes on to assert that he has 
placed the steps in the scene ‘‘in the position in 
which they now are and were then, leaving out the 
tunnel which runs under them.’’ This would be 
incomprehensible except for the reference to 
the tunnel, but it appears that Mr. Telbin 
has actually mistaken the end of the exist- 
ing wide steps between the east and west 
crossing piers for the ancient steps shown at C in 
the accompanying tracing from Willis’s plan. Those 
steps (C) no longer exist, but steps in a corresponding 
position on the south side of the choir exist, and if 
Mr. Telbin goes round and looks at them he will 
see what was really the position of the steps shown 
by Willis, which were not between the east and west 
crossing piers, but 4uz/¢ against the eastern ones. 

4. This mistake seems to have led Mr. Telbin to 
the more serious mistake in his scene, of omitting 
the great crossing piers near the foreground. 
The accompanying cut is a reduced outline of 
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Outline Sketch of Mr. Telbin’s Scene, traced 
Jrom the published tllustratwon. 


the main lines of his scene, traced from the 
published illustration. Comparing it with Willis’s 
plan, it will be seen that from the lines of the per- 
spective the point of sight must have been about 
opposite A on the plan. Every architect will see 
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Plan of North-east Crossing-pier (B), as given 
by Willis. 


that in that case the north-east pier of the crossing, 
against which the steps were built, and of which 








N this particular case I spent some weeks 


given by Willis. Unfortunately he understands neither 


Willis gives the accompanying restoration, must have 
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blocked up the whole view through the left-hand 
arch, and the south-east pier would have been partially 
seen through the right-hand arch. - The north-east 
pier, coming close up to the steps at the foot of which 
the monk is standing, could only be adequately repre- 
sented bya eo piece, if the practicable portion of 
the stage goes back beyond those steps ; at all events 
it must have been a prominent object obstructing the 
view, and there is not a trace of it. The fact is that Mr. 
Telbin has got the steps in the right place according 
to Willis’s plan, but having mistaken them for other 
steps existing in the building, he has got completely 
at sea about his position, and has lost sight of the 
crossing piers altogether. 

5. In regard to the ‘‘ area-railing,”” Mr. Telbin’s 
remark that a handrail is only an iron rail, whether 
in the eleventh or nineteenth century, only shows 
how little he understands the difference between the 
spirit of Medizeval and modern handicraft. No 
Medizval craftsman, early or late, would have made 
an iron rail without putting something of character 
into it which would entirely distinguish it from 
nineteenth-century work. 

We may add that as the two arches of the tran- 
sept, according to Willis (and probability) were equal, 
the right hand one should have appeared a little the 
wider in the view, as more opposite the eye, whereas 
it is much narrower; that the proportions of the 
capitals (the details of which are not traceable in the 
published illustration) are much too deep for early 
Norman capitals; that the wide steps right across 
the transept are improbable and without authority ; 
that the object and meaning of the iron-work across 
the left hand arch is incomprehensible, and that the 
hanging lamp is classic rather than Gothic in 
appearance, 

e are inclined to think that even Mr. Telbin will 
agree by this time that he has been a little premature 
in assuming the position hinted at in his concluding 
paragraph, that because he did it, the public and 
the manager may feel assured that it is right; and 
that it may possibly be worth his while to consult an 
architect next time he has a purely architectural 
scene to carry out for an important play.—Eb. 








JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE. 


SIR,—The notes on Japanese Architecture in the 
last two issues of the Builder, and the extremely 
interesting drawings with which they were accom- 
panied, will, I hope, be a means of directing atten- 
‘ tion to this subject from the point of view of accurate 
record. ; 

The extensive literary and pictorial illustration 
which Japanese work has lately received has been 
almost entirely of a merely picturesque character, 
and it is to be hoped that now an enthusiast may be 
found to combine ability with willingness to devote 
the necessary time and labour to the production of a 
permanent and tolerably complete series of drawings 
of some of the buildings of old Japan. 

The castles of the feudal lords, which, before: the 
revolution of 1868 were so prominent a feature, have 
nearly disappeared as complete buildings; the 
temples and shrines which so astonish the European 
by their marvellous colour and exquisite finish are 
falling to decay, never—now that the state of society 
which produced them is gone—to be replaced; and 
public and private buildings are rapidly assimilating 
to Western styles. No better illustration could be 
had of the tendency of young Japan in these matters 
than the drawings of the new Law Courts at Tokio 
in the current number of your journal. 

Will not some Penrose or Owen Jones step into 
the breach and give us a monumental English work 
on the subject, before the materials for the task are 
gone ? MATT. GARBUTT, A.R.I.-B.A. 





STABILITY OF PIER OF ARCH. 


StrR,—Having recently had occasion to calculate 
the stresses at the corner pier of an arcade, and not 
having been able to find the method of doing so 
described in the text-books to which I have access, I 
send you the following investigation of a method 
by which the calculation can be effected, as it may 
be of interest to your readers, 
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‘Suppose A BC D to be the plan (supposed square) 


of one, of the bed joints at a corner pier, which 


that the pier takes the two horizontal thrusts shown 
by the arrows. Under such circumistances the greatest 
pressure per square inch is at C, and the least at B; 
it is required to determine the pressures at C and B. 

First, find the centre of pressure at the joint 
ABCD, neglecting the thrust of one of the arches, 
say ABST. This may be done graphically, re- 
membering that the load due to the arch ABST 
has to be included as part of the verticai pressure on 
the joint. Let this point be E. Next, find the 
centre of pressure, neglecting the thrust of the other 
arch. Let this pointbe H. Dy drawing E K and 
H K parallel to A C and C D, we get K, the actual 
centre of pressure. Assuming that the shearing 
stress on the joint can be neglected, the resultant 
stress on the joint ABC Dis equivalent to a single 
vertical force W, applied at K. If Ojis the centre 
of figure of the joint, the effect of this resultant force 
is equivalent to the following combination of 
forces :—(1) A force W applied at O; (2) A couple 
whose moment is W x OE, tending to overturn the 
pier in the direction OQ E; and (3) a couple whose 
moment is W x OH, tending to overturn the pier in 
the direction O H. 

The stresses produced will be as follows, sup- 
posing the measurements to be taken in inches: 
—(z) a compression distributed over the joint of 

W 


per square inch; (2) a com- 





ABxBD AB2 7 
pression along the edge AC, anda tension along the 


WxOE 6WxOE 
edge BD, each equal to }ACxCD? STs 


per square inch; and (3) a compression along the 
edge CD, and a tension along the edge AB, each 
ARN bs SR Bla r square inch 
}ABxBD2~ ABs P&S 
Hence, we get a stress per square inch at C, of— 
W +. 6WxOE ,6WxOH 
A B? AB 
and a stress at B of— 
W _6WxOE_ 6WxOH 
AB AB © A B$ 
If this last expression works out a negative quan- 
tity, it indicates that the corner B is not in 
compression, but in ¢ension. 
GAVIN J. BuRNS, B.Sc. 
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CUNLIFFE v. HAMPTON WICK LOCAL 


BOARD. 


S1rR,—The condensed report of the above case and 
your ‘‘ Note” thereon, in the Buzlder of April 8, 
do not clearly give the true facts of the matter ;* 
and with your permission I will place them before 
your readers as briefly as possible. 

The contract was for excavating and laying main 
sewers and branch drains for house connexions, the 
Local Board providing the stoneware pipes. The 
soil was of a wet, sandy, and treacherous nature, as 
stated. The pipes had simply to be laid -in the 
ground without concrete or foundations of any kind. 
The branch drains for house connexions to be laid 
slanting to a regular gradient. Now what occurred 
was this. Vicarage-road sewer, of only 7 in. pipes, 
being 18 to 20 ft. deep, the Board thought they 
could save money by bringing up the branch drains 
vertical to about 6 ft. from the surface instead of 
slanting as originally intended. The Surveyor 
gave orders for the junction pipes to be turned 
upwards, and being oblique, or Y junctions, a 
bend to be put on to bring them into a vertical 
position for continuing upwards. To prevent 
the curved bend from coming out of joint by 
the pressure of filled up earth, a small quan- 
tity of concrete was ordered to be put: round the 
bend only, thus leaving a space of about 12 in. 
.underneath the concrete to the bottom of the trench 
to be filled in with the material that came out, which, 
being silty sand charged with water, there was 
nothing solid for the concrete to rest on, and this 
forming a shoulder for the earth above threw all the 
weight on to the junction pipe, with the result that it 
broke and let in the sand, causing a stoppage in the 
sewer. 

There never was any concrete either specified or 
ordered to be put round the junctions, and this is 
where the mistake occurred. To have been of any 
service at all the concrete should have gone down to 
the bottom of the trench and underneath the 
junction. As one of the Board's expert witnesses 
said :—‘‘ It was like hanging concrete up in the air 
to put it in such a position.”” I warned them of the 
danger, but was obliged to carry out the orders 
given me, whether right or wrong, and the Board 
have never been able to prove otherwise but what I 
did carry out those orders. The fixing of these 
junctions and vertical pipes in this position was a 
departure from the contract, so that it cannot be 
said that I ‘‘ did not fulfil the obligations into which 
I had entered.” 

For the whole twenty junctions, vertical pipes, and 
concrete in Vicarage-road, I was only paid 3/. Iss. ; 
at the same time the Board effected a saving of nearly 
407, Thus I get all the responsibility and this costly 
litigation, and the Board pocket a]l the benefits. It 
has been a question of cheapness with them 
throughout. 


* The report (as stated by us) was condensed from a 








supports the two arches ABTS and BDV U, so 


| Teport in the 7imes.—Ep. 





This case may not add any more to yoy; j,,. 
knowledge, but it will at least serve as one 
warning to contractors, not to sign * anything 
everything that is put before them, ' or to go on With 
work that is weak and faulty in design, for 8S con, 
tracts are now interpreted they will most assuredly 
be held responsible if anything goes wrong, | 

W. CUNLIrrg. 





‘“SHOULD BRICKLAYERS TILE?» 
S1R,—The remarks which. have lately appeareg jy 


the Builder under the above heading aise 
question, Who may and who may not do “ tiling)» 

From a common sense point of view, to » 
nothing of its legal aspect, when taking into account 
the liberty of the subject, the answer is simp). 
enough. In my opinion (and I am no dunce ip the 
matter) the most fit and proper persons to 4, 
‘‘tiling”” are those who are capable of doing jt to 
the satisfaction of the employer who requires it to py 
done and has to pay for doing it. 

I maintain that no man or body of men, be 
bricklayers or slaters, has a prescriptive right to 
claim the exclusive privilege of doing this or ap 
other description of work in connexion with the 
building trade, and any interference with the liberty 
of the subject and freedom of contract in regard {g 
this and kindred matters is in direct contradiction to 
the spirit of the law, and should be so treated, ~ 

Be that as it may, however, one thing is certain, 
bricklayers were the one and only recognised 
‘‘ tilers” in times when slated roofs were unknown, 
or before they came to be generally adopted. 

Time was, even within my own recollection, when 
in many provincial locatities,—tiling and plastering 
were of greater importance to bricklayers, and occu. 
pied a considerably larger share of their time than 
matters appertaining to actual bricklaying. Ing 
far as relates to tiling, the same system prevailed in 
London until less than a score of years ago, when 
firms, hitherto considered to be slaters, pure and 
simple, took up with it, presumably, in the first in. 
stance, to recoup themselves for the proportionate 
loss of their slating business caused by the ‘some. 
what sudden revival of tiled roofs, coupled with the 
introduction about the same time of flat roofs covered 
with concrete and asphalte. Hence the origin of the 
titular distinction assumed by slaters—“ slater and 
tiler.”’ 

It is doubtless quite correct to say there are 
numbers of .bricklayers in London who do not 
understand tiling, simply from the fact of their 
having learnt their trade there, and the existence of 
such a great preponderance.of slated over tiled roofs; 
consequently they have had no_ opportunity to 
acquire the knowledge. On the other hand, itis equally 
true that for every single slater who can justly lay 
claim to be called, or to call himself, a thorough 
capable tiler, there are to be found hundreds of 
bricklayers who, having originally acquired the at 
of tiling in the provinces, where tiled roofs are the 
rule, are equally or even more proficient at the class 
of work in question. 

Again, in the case of a tiled roof, the tiles, for 
well-understood reasons, should be methodically 
bedded ; or, more correctly speaking, a certain por- 
tion only of each tile should be so bedded in mortar, 
notwithstanding that in some parts of the country 
they used to be bedded, or rather laid, on moss, hay, 
or straw, a practice. that cannot be sufficiently con- 
demned. Well, whoever may be called upon to 
execute the work, it is necessary that he should be 
master of the use of a bricklayer’s trowel, not only 


for the purpose of effectually laying the mortar, but | 


also for cutting the tiles, as in the case of hips, 
valleys, vergings, &c., &c., and I never yet saw @ 
slater, or even a mason or plasterer, who 

successfully fulfil that essential condition. 
slaters whom I have had opportunities of seeing at 
this work simply bite off the portion of a tile that 
needed cutting with a pair of powerful pliers, some 
thing like a rat gnawing at a piece of w i 

Where the mischief —I had almost said a 
absurdity—of this controversy comes in, IS ¥ 
the bricklayers’ trade union interfered and brought 
about a strike, thereby causing a large number 
men, who might otherwise have been ae 
empioyed, to be thrown on the streets, to “ee ; 
already pine t meeps ranks’ of workmen 0 
branches seeking work. 

Why, it is only the other day that several trade 
societies in connexion with the 
were moving heaven and earth to 
mutual pretection, as it was stated; yet 
have the sorry spectacle of two out of the 


: . ts 
federation already tearing at each others throa 
f : COMMON SENSE: 


————_+}2>t_— 


THE ENGLISH IRON TRADE.—In but few 
stances are there any signs of improvemen' 
English iron trade. Both prices and demane™, 
crude iron branch lack steadiness, although nom'. 
quotations are adhered to in most Cases)". 
Lancashire rates are a trifle lower. 
finished iron is restricted to hand-to-mouth requ 
ments. Tinplates, however, continue to fr 
a better enquiry, although values are stil] station y 
Steel is only in lintited request. The shipbuilding 
and engineering industries continue mani 
dulness. The coal trade is quiet.—/707. 
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building business » 
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CHEMISTRY.—XVI. 
symbol Sr, Strontium. Atomic Weight 87. 
\ es is a yellow metal somewhat 


r 


harder than calcium. It rapidly oxidises 
when exposed to air. It is not found 
yncombined state in nature, but occurs as 
ey, a sulphate of strontium, sometimes in 
a and sometimes’ in amorphous fibrous 
asses ( 


SSO,). Strontium salts colour flames 
‘cent crimson, and are for this purpose 
: in the manufacture of fireworks. 


Sybal Ml, Aluminium. Atomic Weight 27. 
Aluminio is now an important article of 
With the exception of silicon and 
4 tis the most abundant of the elements. 
Is th however, found in the free state, and 
all the methods at present known 
cparating it from its compounds are rather 
in it is found principally o clays, which are 
aluminium silicates. It also occurs in large 
#iec in the varieties of fé/spar, which are 
glicates of aluminium and potassium, sodium or 
+m Common felspar has the formula 
KAlSiOy- As oxide (Al,O3) aluminium is found 
xs wrundum, and coloured with metallic oxides 
ss ruby, sapphire, and emery. 
Bauxite is hydrated aluminium oxide, Al,O; 
2,0, containing more or less iron oxide. 
Aluminium is a silver-white metal which is 
e of assuming a bright polish. It is very 
- millable'and can be drawn into fine wire or 
hammered into thin leaf. It is best worked at a 
temperature of 212 deg. F’. to 300 deg. F’. (Roscoe). 
The cast metal is as hard as silver and has a 
specific gravity of 2°56, while the rolled metal is 
abot as hard as soft iron and has a specific 
avity 2°67, Pure aluminium does not oxidise 
at odinary temperatures in the air, but the 
ordinary commercial metal after a time becomes 
covered with a thin film of oxide. 
The following are analyses of commercial alu- 





mminium :— 
Process. Aluminium, Silicon. Iron. Analyst. Date. 
DevileCastner.. 99°20 °50 0°30 Cullen 1889 
_ ¢ About 
Grabnat..s.s«e. 99°62 0°23 O°I5 Krant + same 


date. 

When aluminium was first made on a com- 
metcal scale it was very much more impure than 
the above samples. 

Granau’s Process for manufacturing aluminium 
consists in pouring artificially-prepared aluminium 
fuoride at @ temperature of about 1,112° F. upon 
melted metallic sodium, the reaction which then 
occurs being expressed thus— 

2Al,F 5 + 3Na, = Al, + Al, F,6N aF, 

It is claimed that metallic aluminium can be 
obtained ina purer state by this process than by 
~ other that can be worked on a commercial 


The Deville-Castner process is employed by the 
Aluminium Company, Limited, at their large 
works at Oldbury, near Birmingham. It consists 
essentially in the reduction of a purified double 
chloride of ‘aluminium and sodium, Al,Cl,2NaCl, 
by metallic sodium, the reduction being effected 
i teverberatory furnaces. The reaction which 
takes place is tepresented thus— . 

: ALClaNaC + 3Na.= Al, + 8NaCl. 

| Aluminum is also produced both in America 
and England by the Cowles Bros. Process, ‘* by 
care an aluminium compound in company 
: a metal in presence of carbon in a furnace 
cated by electricity ; the alloy of aluminium and 
peg formed being further treated to separate 
ac (English Patent, 9,781, 
aluminium compound employed is alumina, 
‘Avis said that if the mixture in the electric 
consists of carbon and alumina only, 
nat aluminium Is produced, but volatilises, 

“ping into the air and burning to Al,O,, 

' Mi oy: “rte. in the upper layer of carbon 
sdomiuiue ve crystalline masses of nearly 
i eh um, and yellow crystals, supposed to 
llectin ene of carbon with aluminium. In 
iyofit wae a divided metal a considerable quan- 
| ! Bias So that altogether the total yield 
* elallic Bethe 2 uminlum was poor. If, however, 
th ~, 8 previously added to the mixture, 
in to’ ag produced all combines with the 
th lead We alloy. . This alloy is-then fused 
thine, cance He fin leaves the aluminium and 
y eing heavier 
the aluminium: 
is process is liable 
















lead. The alloy of tin and 
than the aluminium, sinks 
Aluminium manufactured 
chemnina] to contain traces of lead. 


athes tay be = a Spe alumina by the 
~~ SC+ALO, = 3CO + Al, 


Although aluminium may replace iron and steel 
for many purposes at some future period, it is not 
yet cheap enough to do so to any appreciable 
extent. It is at present mostly used in alloys. 
Both the English and American Cowles Company 
produce six standard grades of aluminium bronze 
as follows :— 

“Special” A containing 11 per cent aluminium. 
As 10 


9 ? ») 


>) > +B] 


7 
5 
9? 2 
>) I »? 
Unalloyed metallic aluminium is at present 
chiefly used where lightness is a great object, such 
as for military equipments, &c., because it is much 
lightedthan anyothercommonmetal. According to 
W. H. Barlow, a bar of aluminium 3 ft. long and 
; in. square, showed a large range of elasticity 
and gave results as indicated below :— 


»? 9) 


BOWS 


. Length ofa 
: Tensile 

siege cise Sena 

Ae * per sq. in. Wy, sake . 
- "in Ibs. vcight 
Aluminium .,,....... 168 26,800 23,040 
I tata Tilebaais 490 78,000 23,040 
Wrought Iron...... 480 50,000 15,000 
RABE: EDOM 5, ccc cen cca: 444 * 900.. 30,500 5,351 
ater ents 525 36,000 9,893 


Aluminium may be distinguished from silver, 
zinc, tin, and all other white metals, except 
platinum by its being unacted upon by nitric acid. 
It may be distinguished from platinum by the fact 
that while platinum is unattacked by hydrochloric 
acid, aluminium is soluble in it. The present 
price of commercial aluminium is about 3s. per Ib. 


Alums. 


With the exception of clays, the alums are the 
most important commercial salts of aluminium. 
In commerce the term a/um is restricted to a 
class of double salts, containing sulphate of 
aluminium. They are extensively used as mor- 
dants in the processes of dyeing and calico- 
printing. The two most important alums are— 

Potash alum ......... AlK(SQ,),.+ 12 H,O. 
Ammonia alum...... Al(N H,).SO,+ 12 H,O. 
Alum is found native in volcanic districts, and is 
also extracted from ‘‘alum shales,” found in 

certain parts of England and Scotland. 

Native alum, however, forms only a very small 
portion of the total quantity used in the United 
Kingdom. There are a great many different 
processes for manufacturing alum, much of that 
used in England being prepared from alumizte, a 
native sulphate of aluminium. It is converted 
into potash alum by beitig mixed with potassium 
sulphate solution, and then crystallised by evapo- 
ration. The potassium sulphate is manufactured 
from cheap potassium chloride, imported from 
Stassfurt, in Germany, by treating it with sul- 
phuric acid in a salt-cake furnace. Ammonia 
alum is no longer manufactured in this country, 
but can be obtained in a similar manner from 
alumite by treating it with ammoniacal gas 
liquor. | 
Sulphate of Aluminium, Al,(SO,)3, is obtained 
by dissolving aluminium hydrate in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and evaporating the solution to dry- 
ness. On a large scale it is manufactured by 
roasting the purest china clay, and then heating 
it with sulphuric acid in: leaden boilers. The 
clear solution of aluminium sulphate thus ob- 
tained is evaporated until it is found, by testing 
a small quantity, that it will solidify on cooling. 
It is then allowed to cool,‘and the mass is cut 
into blocks and sold in the market as ‘‘ concen- 
trated alum.” It is largely employed as a sub- 
stitute for ammonia and potash alums, for when 
fairly pure it is found that it can safely be used 
for ordinary dyeing and calico-printing. 

Clays. 
Marls are clays which contain much carbonate 
of lime. Clays are hydrated silicates of alu- 
minium, and most frequently result from the de- 
composition of the felspar in granite produced by 
‘** weathering.” 
The behaviour of clays, when heated, depends 
greatly upon the amount of such impurities as 
lime, magnesia, and iron compounds _ they 
contain. 
Iron Pyrites in clay should be removed, because 
when the clay is heated the pyrites will oxidise 
and split the clay into pieces. 
Oxide of Iron in clay affects its colour, The 
tint of a clay before being burnt is no criterion of 
its subsequent appearance, which depends upon 
the amount of iron compound in the clay, and the 
temperature to which it is heated. 
Carbonate of lime, when. present in the form of 


small lumps, in Clay jis objectionable, because 


the carbonate when heated is converted into quick- 








lime, and when the material is exposed to damp 


air, this is liable to slake, and, by expansion, to 
crack it. 

The alkalies, potash and soda, should not be 
present in large quantities in clay for brick- 
making, because they act as a flux, and cause the 
bricks to melt and lose their shape. 

Kaolin, China Clay, Porcelain Clay, or Cornish 
Clay is the purest variety of clay, and was formerly 
obtained from a mountain in China. It is produced 
by the decomposition of the felspar in granite. It 
is now obtained in large quantities from Cornwall 
and Devon, and is used for the manufacture of 
china and porcelain. It is produced principally 
by the decomposition through weathering of 
pegmatite—a, variety of granite containing very 
little mica or quartz. It isa soft, friable white 
earth, and is freed from the quartz, mica, and 
undecomposed felspar it contains by washing it 
in astream of water. The kaolin, being much 
lighter than the impurities, is carried along with 
the stream, while the impurities remain behind. 
The water containing the kaolin in suspension 1s 
run into settling tanks, where the clay settles as a 
cream. From these stone tanks it is removed to 
be artificially dried on porous tiles. 

China Stone or Porcelain Stone is a variety of 
partially decomposed granite, which, unlike china 
clay, can be vitrified in the ordinary furnace. It 
is much used by porcelain manufacturers. Potter's 
Clay is a soft clay. It is infusible in ordinary 
kilns, and is used without any other material for 
the manufacture of tobacco-pipes. 

Fire Clays are very refractory and usually occur 
underneath beds of coal. Hence they are some- 
times termed ‘‘ underclay.” 

Plastic Clay occurs beneath the London clay. 
It is used in the manufacture of seggars, the 
coarse earthenware cases in which china and 
porcelain ware is fired. It is also sometimes used 
for brick-making. 

Slate Clay is found in Devon and Cornwall, and 
also in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. It differs 
greatly in different districts. In one form it is 
found in very hard masses which can be cleaved 
into slabs or slates and- employed for roofing, 
while in another form it occurs as the ‘‘ killas ” of 
the Cornish miner, which is soft and has an earthy 
fracture and crumbles to a powder when immersed 
in water for any length of time. When fairly 
pure, this latter variety is ground and made into 
a paste with water for making fire-bricks. 

Common Clays are employed for manufacturing 
bricks, tiles, and coarse pottery. They vary 
greatly in composition and colour. They are 
very abundant, and often occur in immense 
deposits on the surface of the earth as ‘‘ boulder 
clay” or ‘‘drift clay.” Blue bricks are made 
from the red clays and marls containing much 
iron which are found in the Midland counties. 
Light yellow bricks are obtained from the common 
clays of the eastern and some of the east-Midland 
and southern counties. Bright red bricks are 
obtained from clays containing a considerable 
amount of oxide of iron. Artificially whzte bricks 
are obtained’ by adding powdered chalk to clay 
before burning, while magnesia in the presence of 
iron oxide will produce yed/ow bricks. 

Before use, all clays should be heaped up and 
exposed to the weather for as long a period as 
possible. It is found that ware containing clay 
which has been exposed for a long period is less 
liable to shrinkage than when manufactured from 
clay that has not been properly weathered. 

The following tables show the composition of 
various clays used for pottery wares, brick-making, 
&c., but it should be noted that the value of a 
clay frequently depends more upon its physical 
characteristics than upon its chemical composition. 

China Clays (washed). 


Analyst. Ebelmer x Salvetat. Richardson. 
Locality, Chinese. St. Yrieux. Cornwall. 
ines cantecctenes 50° 5 48°37 46°32 
Alumina ......... 33° 7 34°95 39°74 
Iron oxide,,,..... PRE 1°26 "27 
RES — — *36 
Magnesia ......... o° 8 trace "44 
Potash and soda _ I°9 2-40 ; oe 
PRINT, « coeldstrses II’ 2 12°62 7 

99° 9 99°60 99°80 

Stourbridge Fire Clay. 

Analyst. Tookey. 
Eee oe eee ee WIR 65°10 
ALUMNA’ coovend . das. deteb5AIS IN 22°20 
From Oxtde ii... diseases 1°92 
LS io 55. EAT DIB WNTELH “14 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. R. HERBERT CARPENTER, F.S.A.,F.R.I.B.A. 
—We have to record, with great regret, that Mr. 


Richard Herbert Carpenter, F.S.A., F. R.I.B.A., 


died quite unexpectedly at his residence, Leinster- 
square, on Tuesday night. He had been unwell for 
some little time, but his death was the last thing 
that his friends expected or feared. Mr. Carpenter, 
who was in his 52nd year, was elected an Associate 
of the Institute in 1863, and a Fellow in 1875. He 
died a Member of the Council. The interment will 
take place this Saturday afternoon (April 22), pre- 
ceded by a funeral service at St, Stephen's, Bays- 
water, at 2.30, 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PROPOSED NEW THEATRE FOR SHEFFIELD.— 
According to the Shefield Daily Telegraph, a new 
theatre is shortly to be erected in Tudor-street, 
Sheffield. Protracted negotiations with the Corpora- 
tion having come to a conclusion, the Council 
have accepted the plans prepared by Mr. Walter 
Emden, architect, London, in conjunction with Mr. 
Edward Holmes, of Sheffield. The building is to 
be of a domestic design, of red-pressed brick, with 
stone dressings, a cupola turret at the corner of 
Tudor-street and Arundel-street being the special 
feature. At this corner a portion of the building not 
needed for the theatre will be used for shops. There 
will be a pit, circle, and gallery. ‘The stage will be 
34 ft. deep, 72 ft. wide, the proscenium being 32 ft. 
wide and 30 ft. high. It is cut off from the auditorium 
by a fire-proof curtain. The entrance to the dress 
circle, which is to accommodate 350 persons seated 
and 200 more standing, will be from Tudor-street, 
and it is to be reached by two flights of stairs of 30 
steps. The entrance hall is 14 ft. square, and the 
main corridor upstairs is 14 ft. wide. Coffee and 
smoke roomsare provided. The entrance to the pit, 
which is to accommodate 7oo persons seated and 
250 more standing, is also to be from Tudor-street, 
and it will be level with the road. Here, again, 
coffee and smoke rooms are to be provided. The 
gallery will be entered by a staircase of 42 steps, 
8 ft. 6 in. wide, from Arundel-street, and for this 
portion of the building coffee and smoke rooms are 
also provided. There will be seating accommodation 
here for 800 persons, and standing room for 200 





more. All the entrances, passages, and corridors, 
lobbies and staircases, are to be made fire-proof, and 
the doors in every instance open in both directions, 
and it is calculated that the building could be 
emptied of its 2,500 people easily in five minutes. 
Several extra exits are arranged for. The ventila- 
tion throughout is by means of exhaust fans, in 
some cases fixed in the walls, and in others in the 
roofs, with chimneys and cowls. 

CHURCH, HAZELBURY BRYAN.—The chancel of 
the church at Hazelbury Bryan, Dorsetshire,. has 
recently been restored and decorated. The oak 
choir-stalls were made by Messrs. Merrick & Son, of 
Glastonbury. The tile work was entrusted to 
Messrs. Carter, of Poole. A portion of the design 
is from an old tile found in the church, and evidently 
one of the original ones used when the church was 
built, about A.D. 1397. The new tiles have been 
accurately reproduced by Messrs. Carter. The 
reredos consists of three large centre panels of 
alabaster and Devonshire marbles, with supporting 
columns of green Connemara marbles, with the caps, 
amulets, and bases of red and dark Devonshire 
marble. This part of the work was carried out by 
Mr. Barnes, of Portland. ‘The four side panels are 
of large size and are of terra-cotta, manufactured by 
Messrs. Carter, of Poole. The designs on them are 
various emblems of the Passion. The painting is in 
Carter’s ‘‘ Tile Fresco,” the work being carried out 
on the unburnt clay with different coloured clays, 
and the whole then burnt in so that the surface of 
the panels gives no glittering reflection, though it is 
just sufficiently vitreous to allow of its being washed, 
and even scrubbed, without injury. The elaborate 
stone-work was carried out by the Bath Stone Firms 
in Corsham Down stone, and came from their works 
ready for fixing. The work was carried out from the 
designs of the Rev. Canon Wheeler, the rector. 

REFORM CLUB, WIGAN.—On the 12th inst. the 
foundation-stone of the new Reform Club at Wigan 
was laid by Mrs. Woods. ‘The design comprises in 
the basement a restaurant, smoke-room, bar, kitchen, 
&c. The ground floor contains a large shop and 
sbow-room, and the first floor contains the club 
premises, consisting of a dining-room 36 ft. by 20 ft., 
with a movable partition between the reading-room, 
a billiard-room for two tables, a large front smoke- 
room, a committee-room or private room, and a bar, 
which forms the approach to the balcony over the 
front entrance. The second floor contains a billiard- 
room, a smoke-room, a bar, and the caretaker’s 
living rooms, &c. The rooms for the club are 
arranged so as to be easily accessible from the central 
Staircase and landings. Provision is made in the 
basement for hot-water apparatus, and the rooms 
are intended to be ventilated by special air flues 
built with the chimney-breasts; also the large 
billiard-room by roof ventilators. The front is to be 
built of pressed brick, with stone dressings. ‘The 
architects are Messrs. Heaton & Ralph. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL AND MISSION HALL, 
LEEDS.—A new Wesleyan Chapel is about to be 
erected in Roundhay-road, and a new mission-room 
in Roseville-road, Leeds. Fronting to Roundhay- 
road, the building will be in the Classic style, with a 
main entrance in the centre and two side entrances 
for the gallery. There will also bea means of access 
from the adjoining building. The structure, which 
is to be of pressed bricks, with stone tracery, will be 
94 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, and with seating accommo- 
dation for about goo. At the entrance there is to be 
a large vestibule, 31 ft. long by 8 ft. wide. The 
chancel will be separated from the rest of the chapel 
by a moulded arch, supported on granite columns. 
A minister's vestry and two or three other rooms are 
also shown on the plans. The total cost will be 
about s5,000/. The new mission-hall in. Roseville- 
road is to take the place of a small room in Enfield- 
road. The new building will cost about 2,300/. The 
plans, both for the chapel and mission-hall, have 
been prepared by Mr. G. F, Danby, architect, 
Leeds. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


BERLIN.—After the unsuccessful attempt to blow 
up the old ‘‘ Dom” with some 108 kg. of dynamite, 
a second attempt was made with 150 kg. of the same 
explosive. This charge also proved to be insufficient 
to bring about the total destruction desired, but the 
foundations of the cathedral were so weakened by the 
vibrations that they suddenly gave way some hours 
after.——Professor Otto, the great sculptor, who 
died last week, was buried with much ceremony, 
the Government and the learned and art societies 
being represented. There will be an exhibition of 
Professor Otto’s work in connexion with the coming 
International Art Show.——It has now been 
practically decided that the old Schlossplatz and the 
historical ‘‘ KGnig Strasse” are to be remodelled 
at the joint expense of the Emperor, the Govern- 
ment, and the City. The tramway company will be 

itted to run its lines over the Schlossplatz to 
the Town Hall, as the Emperor will not oppose any 
of the necessary improvements of this kind. 

HARBOUR AT BENGAZI.—According to a recent 
report of the British Consul at Bengazi, Tripoli, 
the construction of the jetty is being proceeded 
with, and one of the two arms is in a fair 
way towards completion. The construction of 
the other arm will be postponed until the com- 
pletion of the first, and unti] the utility and 
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force of resistance of the more exposed po»: 
been properly tested. To transport the huge bag 
of stone required for the further end of the blocky 
water, a railway, 3% miles long, has brea, 
structed from the quarries of Twyhad to the jn” 
stage and thence on to the jetty’s end, The 
were obtained from Messrs, Cockerill Brothen 
Seraing, and the locomotives from Frange 
cost of the line, including its appurtenances ae 
labour employed, was 8,600/, “ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BURTON - UPON- TRENT MAIN Roap ARBIny, 
TION.—The award of the Local Governmen; Boar} 
in the Arbitration held before Mr. Coddrinot, : 


November last, as to the amount to be pal a 


_ _ all a rel emlC SC eel lO COC ~~ te de 


Staffordshire County Council to the Burtop 
Council for the maintenance of the main Toa 
within that Borough for the year 1890-91, ha: ; 
been made. The dispute arose in co re 
the County Council refusing to pay the amoupy g 
the claim made by the Borough. The og, 
claim made by the Town Council was for the suy 
of 2,361/, 16s. 11d. Of this amount the Coun 
Council paid only 1,569/. 11s. 1d. Sy 
negotiations ensued between the authorities, a 
eventually the County Council agreed to increase th 
amount of their contribution, but as the amour 
even then was not considered reasonable, the Toy, 
Council, on the advice of their Borough Eng; 
Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, C.E., decided to appeal, 
the Local Government Board. The award py 
made is, that the County Council shall pay the gy 
of 2,334/. 19s. 6d., or 26/. 17s. 5d. only less thy 
the original claim of the Town Cound, 4 
amount of the award being much greater than i 
Corporation had at one time offered to accept gig 
a view to settle the matter. 

GROUND-RENT AT CROYDON.—We are inform 
that at the Auction Mart, on Thursday, April 13 
Messrs. Ball, Norris, & Hadley sold a ground-rey 
of 362/. ros. a year, secured upon the premise 
the occupation of the London and County Bank 
Company, Limited, in High-street, Croydon, fy 
11,500/., being nearly thirty-two years’ purchase 

ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—At the mei 
of the Royal Statistical Society on Tuesday hs; 
paper was read by Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck “() 
Prices of Commodities during the last seven years’ 
The author, in examining the course of prices of 
commodities, found that in comparison with th 
average of the eleven years 1867-77 prices in th 
had fallen 32 per cent.; from 1888-91 they we 
somewhat higher, declining again in 1892 to th 
same level as in 1887. <A table of movements¢ 
prices from quarter to quarter was illustrated ly 
diagrams showing the relative fluctuations of vanow 
groups of commodities, and a condensed revewd 
the principal events during the last seven years gave 
an account of the trade activity from the end of 1% 
to the middle of 1890, of the over-speculation, com- 

any promotion, &c., the crisis, the natural reaction 
from a period of prosperity, and of the extensire/all 
particularly of corn, textiles, and minerals, but also 
of other commodities, during the last few years 
With regard to the immediate future, a similartys 
shown between the movements of prices from 18 
and from 1883-85. The improvement then com 
menced at the end of 1887, and at the present tim, 
as in 1885-86, the production of commodities apps 
to be stationary. Although there are no sigs 
yet of any real improvement, and though some yeas 
may still elapse before a considerable developmal 
talaes place, the author thought that with produ 
arrested, a more healthy tone may set in, and tht 
some improvement in certain branches may pethds 
not be very distant. 

ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF ARTS.—Thetell 
meeting for the season of the Royal Scottish Sosy 
of Arts was held in the hall of the Society, 1 
George-street, Edinburgh, on Monday last, 
Charles A. Stevenson, B.Sc., M. Inst.C.E,, in te 
chair. The second part of a paper on the utilisation 
of water for power was read by Mr. John Rittit ; 
The lecturer described the most modern appli 
for obtaining power from water, and the 
their action. He showed the difference beet : 
pressure and impulse turbines, and the patll a 7 
application of each to varying falls of water: . 
an improved means of regulating the flow of wa 
into turbines invented by the lecturer was ill 0 
by diagrams and models. A description was * 
given of several applications, of water Powe 
electric lighting purposes carried out by Mr. Rit 
with exceptionally high falls, one having 4 
water of 650 ft., and giving off 35 horse-power 
whole of the water being conveyed through 3 ih 
rivetted steel pipe. An interesting oro a © 
lowed, and in reply Mr. Ritchie stated : 
public were waking up to the fact that an enorme | 
waste was taking place—a waste that was capaliee 
being utilised to the benefit of the landowee , 
the manufacturer. It was also stated that of 
towns were contemplating the introduction ci | 
electric light, the water entering the ‘he motie 
under considerable pressure to suppl bees 
power, and that that arrangement 
work in Greenock for some years. Conall 

MAINTENANCE OF MAIN ROADS IN. ot for 
—The want of a proper system of,cot § 
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ne County of Cornwall has frequently 


nuin toads Ot on at the meetings of the County 
pen com The scheme introduced in the West Pen- 
couse ‘on has been pointed to on many occasions 
wiih DVIS contention that economy in mainten- 
topore ic direct responsible control. Before the 
ante’ tion of the present scheme 20} miles of road 
iptroductt pridges used to cost an annual sum of 
and. 19" ast year the expenditure on the same mile- 
1,02 ounted to 1,343/., from which some 
age om to be deducted for value of stone 
a" ~ cost of improvements, water and 
in om &c,, showing the total net cost for the 
mud 9 have been only 1,06s/, A saving of 
past Fr thus been effected in the working of the 
tf eae and last year it was reported that the 
‘ool, Af such an annual saving can be 
savilp inthe management of twenty miles of main 
cai great saving of the rates may not be 
ofected inthe cost of maintenance of the whole of 
roads of the county? ‘The introduction of 
them more costly material than was ever before 
aU ihe expense of watering the roads, and other 
use improvements, have only resulted in the 
+ scheme of reducing the cost of maintenance, 
ae system under which the West Penwith roads 
managed seems worthy of the close attention 
cil.— Western Morning News. ' 
qag NINETEENTH CENTURY ART SOCIETY has 
4 Tuesday, May 2, for the reception of works 
for the Summer Exhibition (the Thirtieth) 
ofthe Society, at the Conduit-street Galleries, 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: DISCUSSION 
-—The eleventh meeting of the session was 
held at the rooms of the Association on Wednes- 
evening, the 19th inst. Mr. A. W. Cooksey, 
ARLB.A., read a paper on ‘* Polytechnic Insti- 
ites.” Assuming that no justification for their 
was necessary, he chiefly confined himself 
io the consideration of ‘their management, their 
énance, and their threefold aim of technical educa- 
tion, physical education, and social recreation. ‘The 
discussion which followed obtained special value 
fom the presence of Mr. E. W. Mountford, who 
kindly gave the Section the benefit of his special ex- 
At the next (the last meeting of the 
ion) a r will be read by Mr. E. W. Wim- 
“0 * English Gardens.”’ 


md 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


SRIKE OF MASONS AT OKEHAMPTON.— 
Anording to the Western Morning News, about a 
ftnight ago the carpenters of Okehampton decided 
toask-the employers for more wages, and if not 
stisfactorily met to stop work. Their grievances 
yere laid before the employers, and it was arranged 
that instead of being paid by the week at the rate of 
il, per week, they are to be paid by the hour at the 
rate of 44d. On account of the carpenters’ success, 
all the masons have knocked off work in accordance 
with resolution passed by them at a meeting a few 
daysago, agreeing to do so, unless they were paid 
‘gd. perhour. The masons’ employers do not look 
upon their grievances very favourably, and the men 
are likely {unless they start work again) to be out 
some time, 

THE BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE AT NEWPORT. 
—According to the Western Mail, the local dispute 
between the men in the building trade and the 
masters is practically at an end. The bricklayers 
andwallers have come to terms with their masters, 
wihsome slight modification of the conditions of 
labour. The carpenters have agreed to settle their 
affairs on the old terms, so that now only the free- 


Stonemasons have a difference with the employers, 


and itis possible that this will result in a strike. 
Ht 
MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22. 


Crystal Palace School of Practical Engineering.— 
Award of Certificates. 1 p.m. af 
wurgh Architectural Association.—Visits to (1) 
Leuchars Church ; (2) Earlshall. 
Monpay, APRIL 24. 
eer Institution.—({1) Adjourned discussion on Mr. 
t. Bright’s paper on ‘‘ Underwoods : their Growth and 
Villisation” ; (2) Mr. R. F. Grantham on “ Recent Ex- 
in Sewage Filtration Considered in Relation to 
Pollution.” 8 p.m. . 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).— Mr. Lewis 
R, | Mb ye discern yo Ornament.”—III. 8 p.m. 
n vies.—Anniversary meeting. 2 p.m. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Annual 
Report and Election of Officers. 7.30 p.m. 


TuEspay, APRIL 25. 
institution of Civil Engineers.—Further Discussion on 
ts late Mr. P. W. Willans’s paper on ‘‘ Steam-Engine 
Trals 8 p.m. 


| -. Wepnespay, Aprit 26. 
Sxiety of Avts—Mr. H. Van der Weyde on “The 
at trection of Photographic Perspective.” 8 p.m. 
, of Biblical Archeology.—4.30 p.m. 
agerboo! eerrine Society.—Mr. J. A. Saner on 
‘She English Canals and Rivers.” 8 p.m. 
e pe __ Tururspay, APRIL 27. 
qltstitution v Electrical Engineers.—Resumed discus- 
¢ on Mr. Albion T. Snell’s paper on ‘‘The Distribution 
a ower by Alternate Current Motors.” 8 p.m. 


. Ping Aha the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 


. versazione, 


Society of Arts (Indian Section).—Sir Juland Danvers 
on ** Indian Manufactures: their Present State and Pro- 
spects.” 4.30 p.m, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 28. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. P. Gordon Smith on 
** Hygiene in its Application to the Arrangement of Build- 
ings.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. H. W. Handcock on “ Fire-Risks of Electric Light- 
ing.” 7.30 p.m. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 29. 


Architectural Association.—Visit to the additions to the 
Morning Post premises, Wellington-street, Strand, by per- 
mission of the architect, Mr. H. O. Cresswell. 3 p.m. 


Een 
RECENT PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


20,631.—F1rE-PLAcES: W. 7. Mitchell.—This patent 
comprises certain improvements in fire-places, which, whilst 
being simple and inexpensive to make, provide for a slow or 
a quick combustion of the fuel, and also insure a better 
draught than is usually the case. The fire-place framing is 
made of any suitable and ornamental design, and is pro- 
vided with a canopy plate and a damper, which together 
close the opening between the fire-place and the flue. The 
canopy-plate is connected to the framing, and can be adjusted 
so as to vary the amount of draught, and also so-as to 
automatically close the damper, which is hinged to the back 
part of the fire-place. Dished or curved fire-bars are fixed 
in the bottom of the grate, and a fire-brick slab, which is 
easily removable, is fitted upon, and covers their inner parts. 
When slow combustion of the fuel is wanted, the fire-brick 
slab is kept in the grate, but when quick combustion is 
desired it is removed. 

3,686.—Bricxs: /. Lodge.—This specification relates to 
improvements in the construction of brick kilns for saving 
of coals and labour in burning the bricks. A top and 
bottom row of flues are inserted in the kiln, each flue 
having a separate chimney and damper, the flues being 
partitioned off inside the kiln to prevent one flue checking 
the draught from any of the others. By inserting these two 
rows of flues the fires are burning two ways in the kiln at 
one time, the steam is got out much quicker from the 
bricks, and they get more regularly burnt. Ifthe fire acts 
more in one part of the kiln than another, the damper can 
be shut and check that part and taken to the part that has 
not sufficient fire. The fires can be taken to any one part 
of the kiln by having these two rows of flues and dampers, 
the dampers of all but one could be shut off and the fires all 
taken into that flue, and no fire would pass through among 
the bricks leading to these flues that are shut off if it was 
required. 

4,062.—VENTILATORS: C. F. and C. Kite.—According 
to this invention, the valve-plate is mounted on a rod 
pivotted inside the valve-box, and operated by a hinge- 
jointed lever working in a slotted cross bar fixed in such 
box. A frame is fitted round the interior of the valve-box 
against which the valve-plate when closed fits. The jointed 
lever works up and down in a slot formed in the face-plate 
of the valve-box, and sufficient downward play is allowed to 
such lever to extend the hinge-joint, whereby the valve- 
plate is pressed against the frame and there tightly held 
until released by the upward movement of the lever, which 
operates the hinge-joint and thus opens the valve-plate. 

5,210. —WINDOW-SASHES : G. /ugram.—This invention 
relates to improvements in window-sash holders for railway 
carriages and other vehicles. Horizontally across the top 
of the window-sash frame is placed a metal rod, having a 
double cam and a central pivot at each end, and a knob, or 
finger piece, at the middle. To each side of this frame is 
fastened vertically a flat spring, one end of each spring 
being turned over so as to form a round hole for the above- 
mentioned pivots to enter and partly rotate in. To each 
side of the sash-frame is screwed a small metal plate, asa 
fulcrum behind each cam, and adjacent to these plates are 
screwed, not quite home, plates made angular, so as to jut 
over the wood, or wood strips, forming guides for the 
window-sash on each side of the door. ‘The springs press 
against the angular plates, whose grip on the wood strips 
holds the window in position. Either upward or down- 
ward pressure applied to the knob or finger-piece takes the 
pressure of the springs off the angle-plates, the pressure 
being resumed after the window is raised or lowered to the 
desired position. 

5,726.—NaiLs: H. J. C. Keymer.—This patent relates 
to the manufacture of nails, and has for its object to save 
much material now used by making the nail shorter, 
although holding more firmly. bg a go of the nail is, at 
the termination of the shank or body, split or made with 
fangs or projections, all being united at the nail point, but 
expanding outwards in the direction of the head of the 
nail. These nails are said to hold in practice more 
tenaciously than others one-third longer in size. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


AprIL 1.—6,791, P. Willis, Dog for Saw-mills.—6,794, 
W. Wagstaffe, Chimney-pots and Ventilators.—6,807, 
T. Limond, Furniture Rack Pulleys and Sash-fasteners.— 
6,829, J. ee Wood Pavements.—6,846, J. Neil, 
Door Sneck and Lock.—6,867, C. Martins, Automatic 
Disinfecting Apparatus for Water-closets. , 

AprRIL 4.—6,887, J. Fallas, Picture-frame Moulding. 

ApRIL 5.—6,979, C. Firth, Machines for Sawing or 
Cutting Stone.—6,982, T. Twyford, Water-closets.—6,983, 
T. Twyford, Baths.—6,997, R. Scharf, Gauge to be used 
when Building Chimneys. — 7,042, J. Craven, Brick- 
moulding Machines.—7,045, E. Wethered, Lock Furniture. 
—7,053, A. Gwatkin, Production of Designs on Paper, 
chiefly applicable to the Manufacture of Wall-paper.— 
7,056, T. Aldridge, Tiles. ; 

APRIL 6.—7,076, J. Honeyman, Ventilators. — 7,078, 
G. Redfern, bh rerpeniyEras @ J. Thomlinson, Fireproof 
Floors and Ceilings.—7,095, B. & A. Dicksee, Flushing of 
Water-closets. J 

APRIL 7.—7,148, C. Hegumras) and R. Robson, Domestic 
Fire-grates, &c.—7,155, D. Keith, Window-sash Frames. 
—7,206, J. Ludwig, Self-acting Door-closer.—7,211, G. Gin, 
Manufacture of Cement. : 

AprIL 8.—7,226, C. Showell and J. Lilly, Opening, 
Closing, and Securing Casements.—7,229, J. Frampton, 
Valveless Syphon Water-waste Preventers or Flushing 
Tanks.—7,234, R. Norris, Brick-moulding Machinery.— 
7,238, J. Glendenning, Fanlight Openers.—7,241, J. Horton 
and others, Chisels for Morticing, &c.—7,261, F. Holzer, 
Construction of Ceilings and Floors.—7,276, H. Lake, Bath 
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PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
2,858, C. Penney and J. Thackrah, Water-closets.— 





1S SSL RAR MN A ARR Ak OE 





Cavity Building Bricks.— 4,737, L. Nathan, Artificial 
Marble.—s3,108, C. Elliott, Metallic Roofing.—s,250, A. 
Gibbs, Bricks-—s5,281, T. Paxton,,Attaching Door Knobs, 
&c., to their Spindles.—s5,306, Z. Baugh, Bakehouse 
Ovens. — 5,308, C. Jones, Wood Screws. — 5,519, 
Schweitzer, Connecting or Fastening together Stones and 
Plates for the Construction of Walls, or Ceilings.—s,520, 
F. Schweitzer, Plaster Boards or Slabs for the Construc- 
tion of Ceilings, Walls, and Partitions.—5,871, W. Osmerit, 
Cutting the Pocket Pieces out of the Pulley Stiles of Sash- 
frames. — 5,914, J. Shaw, Sash- Weights. — 6,060,- J. 
Wallace, Saw ‘Blades and in Apparatus therefor, and for 
Sharpening Saw Blades.—6,097, J. Shanks, Water Supply 
and Discharge, Apparatus applicable to Water-closet or 
other Cisterns.—6,310, A. Bridgman and D. House, Saw 
Benches and other Sawing Machines. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 
8,021, J. ‘Bray, Extension Ladders.—8,346, W. Hewitt 


and A. Suart, Brick-making Machinery.—8,98s5, Yates, 
Haywood,. & Co. and the Rotherham Foundry Co., 


_Lim., Adjustable Ai gh samy W. John, Facing 
. Un 


Brick or Tiles, &c.—10,705, derhay, Supplying 
Water to Water-closets.—14,336, J. Keseling and C. Fuchs, 
jun., Artificial Stone Composition.—16,354, J. Keseling 
and C, Fuchs, jun., Artificial Stone Composition.—3,272, 
G. Gibson Sash Locks for Windows. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


APRIL 6.—By Fuller, Moon, & Fuller (At Croydon) : 
16, * and 20, Kelly-rd., Croydon, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 182., 


7007. 
APRIL 10.—By Walker & Runtz: 24, St. Kilda-rd., 
Stoke Newington, u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 11/, 118., r. 60/., 710/.— 
By Holcombe & Betts : 23, Walford-rd., Stoke Newington, 
u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 62, 10s., 430.—By Harman Bros.: 
1x and 12, Pope’s-rd., Brixton, u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. r1o/., 
460/. ; 52, Down’s Pk.-rd., Dalston, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 1od., 
r. 42/., 4007.3 82 and 84, Mina-rd., Old Kent-rd., u.t. 
28 yrs., g.r. 72, 3554.5; 16, Culmore-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., 
g.r. 54, r. 30¢., 250¢. 5 15, Clifton-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., g.r. 52., 
r. 262, 2107, ; 86, Upland-rd., East Dulwich, f., r. 40/., 
655/.—By B. Brown: 29, Stork-rd., Stratford, u.t. 88 yrs., 
g.r. 5/. 5s., 1304. 5 89, 91, and 103, Gilmore-rd., Lewisham, 
u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 15/4, 480/,; 7 to 17 (odd), Milton-rd., 
Sittingbourne, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 154, 380/.; 5 and 6, 
Clifton Villas, Sudbury, u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 1o/., 200/. 3 29, 
Tower-rd., Bournemouth, u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 42;,r. 252., °$ 
61 to 71 (odd), Tanfield-rd., Croydon, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 362. 
560/. ; a profit rental of 10/., u.t. 19 yrs., on 327, Cambridge-rd., 
Bethnal Green, 10/.—By W. A. Blakemore: 2 and 3, 
George-st., Holloway, f., 300/.; 4, Finsbury Market, Fins- 
bury-sq., u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 52. 12s., r. 60l., 4301. 3 13, Corn- 
wall-st., Pimlico, sold before auction.—By G. A. Wilkin- 
son & Son: 155, Leadenhall-st., City of London, f., r. sool., 
area, 755 ft., 12,300l.; *‘ The Swan and Horseshoe ” public- 
house, Little Britain, f., r. 1ool., 2,800l.; 3, Bennett-st., 
Piccadilly, f., r. 165¢., 3,625¢.; 1, The Glen, Forest Hill, 
u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 12l., 330l.; 25, 27, and 29, Moss-st., 
Bethnal Green, f., 740l.; the f. residence ‘* Redspire,” 
Dymchurch, Kent, and 12 a. or. 22 p., r. 60/., 5rol. 

AprRIL 11.—By C. W. Davies : 33, Globe-rd., Miie End, 
f., r. 262., 2907. ; 1, Willow-st., f., 1700.—By Whittingham 
& Sons: “‘Stanley House,” Cambridge-rd., Lee, u.t. 70 
wei g.r. 5¢., 1,1001.—By Driver & Co.: No. 64, New 

ond-st., Corporation Lease,r. 550/., 12,000/.—By C. & H. 
White: No. 125, Lambeth Walk, u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 42. 4s., 
r. 45/., 220/..5 No. 25, Camberwell New-rd., u.t. 7 yrs., g.r. 
13/., 804.5; 43, Auckland-st., Vauxhall, u.t. 1 yrs., g.r. 
62. 1os., 330¢. ; 2 to 14 (even), Kingston-st., Walworth, u.t. 
76 yrs., g.r. 354, 1,475¢. ; 16, Glyn-st., Kennington, u.t. 73 
yrs., g.r. 62., 350¢.—By Dunn & Soman: Ground’ Area 
1,200 ft., Basinghall-st., City, Let at 280/. per annum; 
Ground Area, 1,190 ft., Basinghall-av., Let at 170/. per 
annum.—By Debenham, Tewson, & Co: The Goodwill, 
Plant, Patent and Machinery, of ‘‘Shepherd’s Corn 
Malting Co.,” Hammersmith, including Five Cottages, 
c. and 1, 13,1r00/.; F.g.r. of 5¢. 1os., Landcroft-rd, 
Dulwich, reversion in 86 yrs., 145/.; f.g.r. of 62. 1os., ditto 
in 86 yrs., 160/. ; f.g.r. of 12¢., Goodrich-rd., ditto in 86 yrs. 
300/. ; f.g.r. of 14¢., Crystal Palace-rd., ditto in 85 yrs., 
350.—By Thurgood & Martin: 78, Weedington-rd., 
Kentish Town, u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 8/., r. 45¢., 360/.3 31, 
Weedington-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 5/., r. 36/., 3202.3 95 to 
ror (odd), Mansfield-rd., Haverstock Hill, u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 
11/,, r. 116¢,, 1,120/.,—By Rogers, Chapman, & Thomas: 
A Plot of f. Land, Hetley-rd., Shepherd’s Bush, 475/. ; 
f.g.r. of 20¢., Redcliffe-rd., Brompton, Reversion in 68 yrs., 
5402. ; f.g.r. of 152, Ifield-rd., ditto in 73 yrs., 3752. 

APRIL 12.—By Beard & Son: 25, Lae eta Bays- 
water, u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 1627., r. 7ol., 545/.; 41, Great 
Castle-st., Regent-st., u.t. 13 yrs., g.r. 24¢., r. 80/., 4407.— 
By Mansell & Rowe: 67 to 73 (odd), Church-rd., 
Norwood, u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 12/., 1,000/.—By /. and R, 
Kemp & Co.: “West Villa,” Catford, f.,°4552.—By F, 
Jolly & Co.: 47 and 49, Kenilworth-rd., Brondesbury ; 
cE and 41, Agamemnon- d., Hampstead, ; 7, 20, and 23, 

lysses-rd. ; 43 and 45, Narcissus-rd. ; 29, Cotleigh-rd. ; 
and Fe and 35, St. George’s-sq., Regent’s-pk,, sold before 
the Auction.—By /. Wicholson & Son; 113, New-rd., 
Bermondsey, f., r. too/., 1,800/,—By W. Bradly;: The f, 
house, ‘* Hope Villa,” Hampton, r. 60/., 7704. 

APRIL 13.—By G. ¥. Francis: 8, Trevor-sq., Knights- 
bridge, u.t. 24 yrs.,g.r. 92., r. 5So/., 3454—By C. C. & 
T. Moore: 10 to 16 (even), White-st., Bethnal Green, u.t. 
32 yrs., g.r. 72. 5S. od., 1,000/.; 1, Nye-st., Poplar, f., 
240/.; 20, Burdett-rd., Mile End, u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 62., 
r. 34¢., 3502. ; 108 and 110, Albion-rd., Walt Stow, u.t. 
86 yrs., g-T. 9¢., 300, 5 a plot of f. land, Ropemaker’s-fields, 
Limehouse, area 21907 t., 600/.—By Deeks, Stevens, & 
Hellis : 11 to 21 (odd), Priory Mews, Wandsworth, u.t. 

yrs., g.r. ro0/., eta all, Norris, & Hadley: 
F.g.r. of 3622, 1os., igh-st., Croydon, reversion 
in 84 yrs., 11,500/.; fig.r. of 16, Handcroft-rd., 
ditto in 39 and 48 .yrs., 480/.; f.g.r. of 20%. 1os., 
Windmill-rd., ditto in 64 and 66 yrs., 4554—By Glasier & 
Sons: 1, Old Compton-st., Soho, f° r. gol., 2,290/. ; 
40, Greek-st , f., r. 65/., 1,450/.; 21, Greek-st,, f., r. 50d., 
t,500/.; “*The George and Dragon” Public House, 
Greek-st., f., r. 80/., 2,000/.; f.g.r. of 452., Hoxtop-st., 
Hoxton, reversion in 33 yrs., 1,4252. ; 99, 103, 105, Harrow. 
rd.,- Paddington, ~~ yrs., g.r. 317. 10S,, Fr. 190/., 2,2552. ; 
71, Weedington-rd., Kentish Town, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 72., r, 





Fittings. 





50/., 630/.; 4 and 6, Oval-rd., Regent’s Pk,, u,t, 69 yrss 


2,965, J. Rossiter, Grooved Brick.—3,770, J. Williams, . 
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THE BUILDER. 


[APRIL 22, 1892) 








COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, 


| 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. 





COMPETITIONS. 









































Desi 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. ~ 
delivered. 
“Alterations to and Renovation of Church] Bristol Cemetery Oo.| _..... —_ April 29 
*Scheme for Sewerage Disposal ..........| Ludlow Corporation .. | 257. 152. 10. .......... | May 30 
*Public Baths ......-.---+seeeeceree eves Oorperation...0~} »  —_ sessceece May 31 
*Laying-out Proposed Park.............+.- pweey- egy meet Se. git Sass bacieke June 24 
OFKS....+++ eoeees cosececeeses| LEIipsic Town Counc ,000, 3,000, a , : 
*Sewerage W is Seciiin Marks ...... peccos sn, i} 
School Premises, Bedminster ...........- risto ool Board.. pneweuee No date 
Drainage Scheme and Sewage Disposal....| Southwold-on-SeaCorp.| —........ do. 
CONTRACTS. 
Tenders 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. mage) ere to be 
delivered. 
hall Works, &c. eeereeeeeereeeeeeeeee Wallasey Local Board Oficial @eeeeeeseeeseee A ril 24 
cor ha lh Water BBs cd ccacdccesendnns Bury Corporation .... do. ‘April 25 
Drain Pipes, Cement, F . OR anasenenas smn OED. ai do. do. 
- . Machen es e@eeeeeeeee ac en aen awr 
Camano, & (U.D.) School Board | B.A. Lansdowne ....| do. 
ving, &c. (one street) .........-eeeeeees Burslem Corp...... .-. FP. Bettany... ..........- do 
wen be New ag Kerbing, &c. (one road)| Horwich Local Board | J. E. Jackson ........ do. 
Banking Premises, Leigh .....-.- eeeeeees Union Bank of Man- 
—eew ry - . - ry —_— viaoar tn & Son do, 
in Pipe Sewers, &c. .....-seseeee- Wakefield U.R.S.A. ..| F. Massie ............ do. 
Echool Buildings eeecccccevesecseeesesess| Wednesbury Sch. Bd. | Joynson Bros. ........ do. 
Eight Houses, Lidget Green, Bradford....) ==. sae 8S. Robinson .......... do. 
Shop and Residence, &c. Barnstaple ...... Feoffees Barnstaple 
Long Bridge ........ Pee ee csccncoces do. 
{Construction, &c. of Seven Streets..... -+»| West Hartlepool Corp. | J. W. Brown.......... do. 
Chapel, Class-room, &c. Egremont, Cum- 

DE  . . cogdowesoosoosbonesoonessnnel Rev. T. Markwell .... | W. G. Scott .......... do, 
®Sewers Works.........++- aesattiovemmeenel West Ham Council.... | Lewis Angell.......... do. 
#Pipe Sewer, AC. ..ccecsseceescsccccccecess Willesden Local Board | 0. Claude Robson .... do. 

Two Deep Sewers, Hamilton, N.B......... Lanark County Council) J, Tait......... osouses April 26 
Brick Sewer, &C.  ....ccccccceececcececess Halifax Corporation .. | E. R. 8. Escott........ do. 
Extension of and Alteration to Hotel 

Buildings, Porth .........-+«+ rappesbec Ely Brewery Co. Lim. | J. Rees ............. do. 
Storm-water Drainage Works (2,100 yds.)} Watford Local Board.. | H. M. Turner ........ do. 
Ten Houses, Belfast.........sececeess sea ~ * ‘sicesides J. Fraser & Son ...... do. 
Dwelling-house, Barnsley ........cseseees| wn nee H. Crawshaw ........ do. 
Iron Castings, Grids, &. «....4.-++0+--+- Southport Corp. ...... | W. Crabtree .......... do. 
Slaughter-houses, &c. Waterhouses, Dur- 

BOER . copcedotecoccqcescoeqescesooncet Creok Co-op. Society.. sienaiaaialit do. 
Wrought-iron Girders (297 tons).......... GWE: Go.:..6. 00050: OPA 625. .cccccccee do. 
Excavating, Draining, &c. Ely Bridge,| 

Carte ....cccccvcccccccccccccecsoveces Glamorgan C. C....... do. do. 
Repairing Well, Fixing Pump, and other 

Works, Calbourne ............cecceee- Isle of Wight R.S.A. do. do. 
Sewering, &c. (two streets) ,.......«.+++-- Rochdale Corp. . .... do. do. 

SBroken Granite 2. 2... ccccdccscccvecdccs Hackney Bd. of Wks. do. do. 
Lifting and Re-laying Sewers, &c......... Sunderland Corp. .... do. April 27 
Electric Lighting Station Buildings ...... Aberdeen Town Coun, do. do, 
Masonry, Retaining Wall, Concrete Im- 

pounding Sewer, and other Works ....| Barnstaple Twn Coun. | H. Masterton ........ do. 
Eleven Houses and Shops, &c. Great Hor- 

ton-road, Bradford ..........sesseseess ae ee J. TE, BMaM  cccovccece do, 
Police Inspector’s Quarters, Cells, &c. 

Matlock Bridge.........csecssecccceees Derbyshire C. C. .... | J. Somes Story........ do. 
Police Station, &c. Hessle ..........++++0- East Riding JointCom. | A Beaumont.......... do. 
Cast-iron Pipes, 20 in. (900 toms) .......... Cardiff Corporation ..| J. A. B. Williams do, 
Parish Hall, Burry Port, Lianelly ........) = = = .....22- W. Gri@iths ......c00. do, 
Pipe Sewers and other Works, Ardingley| Cuckfield U.R.S.A..... | W. eee eee nee do. 
Jarrah or Karri Wood Paving Blocks 

(ISB OOD)  .. cc vccsccccccccscccccecces --| Vestry of St. Pancras | W. N. Blair .......... do. 
Masonry (contract 1) amd Ironwork (con- 

tract 2) of Bridge............ Kktindocs aad Carlisle Corporation .. | W. Howard-Smith .... do. 
School Buildings, Kelvedon, Essex ......) © — cevcsees F. Chancellor ........ do. 

*Valve and Governor House .............. Sheffield Gas Light Co. | T. W. Stevenson ...... April 28 
Restoration of Church, Lilanthony........) © case eae B MEE cc cclcccoesee do. 
Road Metal (1,205 cubic yds.) ............ Ashford Local Board... | W. Terrill ............ do. 
Excavating, &c. Pipe Trench, &c. ........ Plymouth Corp. ...... E. Sandeman eoccece do. 
Wood Paving Blocks, &c. (266,000) ........ Ipswich Town Council | E. Buckham oo do, 
Oubsall Bawer, BC. ..00ccccccvsesscessesees Perth Police Com. .... | R. M’Killop®.......... do. 
Granite Road Metal, 300 toms ............ Wildmore Parish Sur. | Oficial .......cceees. do. 
Paving, Road-Making, and other Works ..| Walsal! Corporation .. do April 29 

*Yellow Deal Wood Blocks ................ St. Marylebone Vestry do. do. 
Re-building and Repairing Dykes (1,146 

WES) ocncntese RP, Rae sesead US vemannné Aberdeen T.C, ....sse- do. do. 
Various Drainage Works, Doncaster:...... Dun Drainage Com... do. do. 
Sewerage and Paving Works, &c. ........ Leyland Local Board.. | W. Wrennall.......... do. 
Municipal Offices .........++- So ctdbdcone’ Crompton Local Board | H. Cheetham ........ do. 
Setts, Road Metal, p> MB copsnedoes Wolverhampton Corp, | R. E. W. Berrington .. do, 

*Making, Kerbing, &c. New Road, Becken-} 

eosebanamsiaesenpeeetaateeanetal.» -< cthbaaat Dunlop & Lightfoot .. do. 
Nave, Chancel, Aisle, Vestry, &c. to 

Gopendt; Date <0 os cctitecccdéssdicscseh Rev. Precentor Lewis}; E. M. Bruce Vaughan do. 
Class-rooms and other Additions to 

Schools, Abersychan ......:...sceeee0- Trevethin Sch. Bd..... E. A. Lansdowne .... do. 
Road Metal, &c. ee eer ee eevee eeee eer eee eeeeeee Penarth Local Board th peaks hedewe aa do. 
Alterations, &c. to Premises, Durham ....| Trustees of the ‘“‘Shake- 

peare” British Work- 

SURE 0 ciky cco bcdcbede H. T. Graydon ........ do. 
Board-room, Offices, Dwelling House, &c.| Hoole Local Board.... | C. A. Ewing.......... do. 
Water Supply Works, (large contract)) 

Bathgate, Linlithgow ................ besbdete J.& A. Leslie & Reid.. do. 
Additions, Alterations, &c. to School 

Buildings eeeetee eeeeee ee eevee eeeaeeeee Llantrissant Sch. Bad. J.J. Evans eeeeeeeeee do. 

Purifiers and other Works...........+.+.++.| Dunfermline Gaslight 

th caseteavitabeaaedn T. Newbigging eenreee May 1 




















CONTRACTS—Continued. 


| 





Nature of Work or Materials. 


By whom Required. 


a 








*Erection of School. .....scccccsccsscsssees 
Town Dwelling Houses 
Granite Kerbs (2,000 ft.)..... boosen4 saeines 
Oe iaen Posts, and Wrought-Iron Bars, 
Cc eeenee ee ee@eeeeeeeneee ®@eeeeeeeaeeearn eeeeee 
Portland Cement, &. ........e0c0. acee-.ee 
Pulling Down Victoria Bridge, Ilchester, 
and Erection of Iron Bridge .......... 
Re-building Bridge, Tregony... 
Steel Rails (500 tons) ....... Sanielabinceed 


Six Houses, Baildon...........scscccceees 
PTC ER on doc ccccccccccccces tenecene 


*YVellow Deal Blocks .........2...cceeecees 
*Supply of Materials ............ pdeenecees 
*Broken Granite 
*Surface Water Sewers, &€c...........-50005 
Sewering, Levelling, Kerbing, Metalling, 
Ge; GVO ATOR hin dics vicdediaccccccces 
oad etal, &c ereeeeeeeee eeeeeereeeeeeeeee 
Three-lift Gasholder, &c. ..........ese00- 
Sewage Disposal Apparatus .............. 
*Iron Railing and Gates ........eeeeeeees 
*Erection of Thirty-four Houses, Leeds.... 
ET ie EET: $F da at 
*Electric Lighting Station ................ 


*Fifty-seven Cupboards, Western Hospital 
Various Road Works, Mayo, Galway, and 


1 
*Firing Battery, Drill Shed, &c. Scarboro’ 
*Making-up Road 


Chapel, Roundhay-road, Leeds............ 
*Police Station, Boscombe ....... beseesess 
*Alterations to Infirmary...........+: sbau 
®Making-up Roads ..........c.cccecee ana 
*Construction of Sewer............sceseee- 


*Sewerage Works, & , &C. ..cccccccces ces 

SSewerage Works... ....scesevcescese eceee 

Superstructure of Guildhall .............. 

*Renewing Brickwork of Reservoirs, &c... 

ee tan &c. Road Metal, &c. Aboyne, 
Y.B 


Guernsey Granite (1,100 tons) ............ 
Brick or Cast-iron Pipe Sewer, &c......... 
PRR ER 9 vie § p06 0d open deatcocccccece 
PE I, SEE onic ci codevnecscsvsesee 
*Superstructure of New Asylum .......... 
*Construction and Maintenance of Sewerage 
WED Sulcd ovlicbcebscéncedoeeseperececet 
Rend Beate) COGe Game) 6 nc cole cmsscdcccccces 
Filling Works (20,000 cubic yds.), Carlisle 


*Broken Granite, Wanstead ............... 
Extension of Broadfield Mill, Heywood .. 
Sinking Well, &c. Broadfield Mill, Hey- 


i ancinsiipecknapesdetinnenesesee ae 
Sewering, Forming, &c. one street, Huck- 
nall-under-Huthwaite .......cseeeeee- 
Four Cottages, Wigan .......ccccceccess 
One Single and Two Semi-Detached 
PS a cbs, corte adore oe dt aeet ee 
Business Premises and Two Cattages, 
DEE sovececees véctoveceeh éeudedet 
Gas Holder Tank ........ ewsesscveosdebue 


Four Houses, Blackpool.........esseeee ° 
Chapel, Bishopston (Bristol).............. 
Sinking Shaft 200 Fathoms, New Cum- 

es SRO ic ivoedccevsnccopecsecs 


, and a Pair of Semi- 
Detached Residences, Lianelly ........ 
Additions to Co-operative Store .......... 


Two Pairs of Semi-Detached Villas, 
Brockle eeeee eeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeaeeaeeenee 
Additions to School Buildings.......... 
Granite Setts, Kerbs, Flagging, &c. ...... 
*Two Pairs of Villas, Brockley-road........ 





Heywood] Corporation 


Bradford Corporation 
Hastings Corporation 


Walmer hace) Board... 
0. 


«| Cornwall C.C. .....00. 


Epsom Downs, Exten- 
sion Railway Co. .... 


Athlone Town Com. 
pence Vestry.... 


0. 
St. Alban’s Corp. .... 
TottenhamLocal Board 


Sutton Coldfield Corp. 
Staffordshire C, C..... 
Widnes Corporation .. 
Glasgow Police Com.. 
Torquay Corporation.. 
North-Eastern Railway 
Southend-on-Sea Corp. 
Kingston - on - Thames 
Corporation ........ 
Met. Asylums Board 
The Congested Districts 
Board of Ireland .... 
Admiralty ......eeee6. 
Wanstead Local: Board 
County of Southampton 
Hendon Union........ 
Hornsey rm Board.. 
0. 


do. 
Barry and Cadoxton 
Local Board ........ 
Cambridge Twn Coun. 
Southampton Corp. .. 


Strood Union ........ 
Poole Town Council .. 
Moss Side Local Boar 

Barmouth Local Board 
Com. of H. M. Works 
Sunderland Asylum .. 


City of Cape Town.... 
Consingby U.S.A. .... 
| His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire........e 


J. Arrowsmith........ 


Rochdale Equitable 


Backworth Co-opera- 
tive Society .......... 


..| Kinson School Board 








i 
Architect, Surveyor, | Tenia 
or Engineer, ” en 
Woodhouse & Wi}. 
loughby .......,.. 
FO rere May 
P. H. Palmer .7.".""| 4 
J. BE. Turner ....,.),. ; 
do. fees ‘ 
J. Goodford,..,,, 3; 
Fe, Do MNO s i os cneenccs, “ 
J. Wolfe 


J. Robertshaw & Son’ “ 


W. G. Strype, & P. F 
Comber............,. do 
Z Oo OC Oe eer ooegs : 
é: 3 
0. 
J.B. Worth ws... | ae? 
F. F. Marston .....,.. do, 
J. Moncur .........,.. do, 
J. Carr ..sese, oe eees do, 
GV. Aisie. ois don do, 
H. O. Garrett.......... do, 
Ww. Bell eeerene Perens Ma 
GPa ..). ccc aa 
do 
° do, 
do. do 
J. Kirk & Sons...,.,.. do, 
cial _— ° May 5 
Oo. do, 
§ Se do 
J. Robinson .......... May ¢ 
Official Pee ee seesewes do, 
T. de Copresy Meade., | May 
0. 
do. e 
C. R. Walker ......., do, 
W. M. Faweett......., do, 
W. Matthews ......., May 4 
J. Milne ........... vee | May 0 
= ere 
ee. rr ve 
JF, BOWER oo 00 oc ccvced May 2 
T. Roberts & Son...... 
OOD coiccccdecbedd do 
G. BT. Hine... ..5.. sees May 
Clement Dunscombe., | July 9 
eedegoee No date 
C. J, Ferguson........ do, 
J. Te MECBBCY oo cc cccces do, 
Bo te Md caccsunaal do, 
do. do, 
H. H. Hodgkinson...,| do, 
E. A, Johnson ........ do, 
Veall & Sant.....ccse- do, 
W. Dodsley .......... do, 


; sley 
W. B. Johnson & Sons} do, 
W. G. V. Compton....| &, 


Butterworth & Duncan} , 
MES + ccnecesgocsoune do, 
0. 

H. J. Jomes. cccces od do, 
R. W. Dron .....0000} @ 
J. H. Smith ....ccsese do, 
J. Garratt ...cccees oe | 
W. Griffiths ........../ @& 
eereeece do. 

E. Clarke e@eeeese eoeeee do, 
Lawson & Donkin ....| 4 


Official 
"Edward Clarke........| 0 











PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. 








Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Advertised. 


Applica 
tions 0 
be in. 


——— 


Salary. 





*Inspector of Nuisances, Surveyor, &c. .... 





Ware U.R.S.A. ...... 


1207. eee Beeaeettasstt May l 











Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. Competitions, p.iv! Contracts, pp. iv., vi., vili., and xxiii. 





Public Appointment, p. xt. 
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g.r. 142., r. 902, 9051.—By Stinson & Sons: 89, Burton- 
i 2. 48., 2652.; No. 763, Old 
Kent-rd., u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 187. 18s., r. 527. 108., 180/7.; N 
Goodes- 


rd,, Brixton, u.t. 21 yrs., g.r. 
761, u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. o/. 12s., 7. 402, 
ct., Newington Causeway, u.t. 16 


21, and 23 
5 No. 215, 


lackfriars-rd., f., 
trl. 5S., 2 

63 and. 6s, 
Trevanion-st., 


land, 15a. 2r. op., 1842.; Four f, 
2302. 


AprRIL 14.—By W. Bradly: 7, Annandale-rd., Green- 
hburnham Grove, u.t. 53 
yrs., g.r. 184., r. r1r2/., 1,0550. ; 11, South Crescent, u.t. 20 
W. B. Hallett: \.g.r. of 632., 


wich, f., r. 352., 4702. ; 65 to 68, 
S., g.T. 2l. 108., 100/.—By 
orest Hill, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 92., 1,06 

Co. : 52, Burlington-rd., 


ro6l., 1,450/. ; 83, 


ossiter-rd., Balham, u.t. 80 


- 


t10/,; 1 to 7, 


Mann-st., Walworth, u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 152. 15S., 
Box-st. 


1,0004.$ 1, 


Cottages, Barn, 


51.—Towers, Ellis, & 
ayswater, u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. r2/., 
r. Gol., 3007. ; 112, Inverness-ter., u.t. 45 yrs., g.r. 10S., fr. 
Inverness-ter., u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 82., r- | Teak, 
r15l., 1,450¢. ; 20, Kensington Gardens-ter., Hyde-pk., u.t. 
40 yrs., g.r. 127. 108., 1,4001. ; 11, Westbourne Mews, u.t. 
34 yrs., g.r. 204, r. 684, 430/. ; 13, Shelden-st., u.t. 44 

-» gr. tol, r. 754, 7ool.—By J. W. 


oO. 


tages, f., 1452. 5 


Reed: 54,|F 

; >» ZF. 8/., A 30/., 310l,— Oak, ibdessccsces 
By Jenkins & Sons: 2, South Parade, Bedford-pk., f., r. 
70/., 750/. ; 6, Roman-rd., f., r. 40/., 4207. ; two plots of f. 


yd. for yard, &c.] 


8, Spurstowe-rd., u.t. 66 
Spurstowe-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. r11., r. 72/., 6252. 
(Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
gay ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for lease 


land, in rear of Bath-rd., 310/. ; 40, Bath-rd., u.t. 81 yrs., 
g.r. tol., r. 50/., 4007. 3 42 and 50, 
.r. 20/., r. r10/., 7901. ; 6 and 8, Conewood-st., Highbury, 

+, T. 530. 45., 7602. ; 24, Brunswick-sq., Camberwell, u.t. 48 
yrs., g.r. 4l., 1002.3 19, yrs.» g.r. rol., 2251.—By Mewbon & Co.: 29 and 31, 
— Chiswick, f., 450/. ; 20, Prah-rd., Finebury-ph.” 

>| ut. 7 
Bromley-by-Bow, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 3., 40l.—By H. J. Bliss | Rise, 
& Sons: 17, 28, and 30, Ellesmere-road, Bethnal Green, 
f., 1,1102.; 77, 79, and 81, Coventry-st., u.t. 17 yrs., g.r. 
-; 50, Jane-st., St. George’s-in-East, u.t. 8 yrs., 
g.r. of., 572.3 42 and 44, Bacon-st., Bethnal Green, f., 6752.; 
Ormsby-st., Kingsland, u.t. 13 yrs., g.r. 42. 
160/.— By rye & Hayward (At Dover): 2 and 11, 
-» 3802.3 7, Alexander Cot 

f. House, St. Margaret’s-at-Cliffe, 220/.; Six plots of f. 
C., 


S., gr. 42. 5s., r. 34/., 3402. ; 10 and 12, Hornsey 
Lodge,” Grove-rd., Southgate, f., 8007. ; 41 to 44, Harrow- 


estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
uare ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 


TIM 
Bath-rd., u.t. 8 yrs., 


Box, Tu 








Greenheart, B.G. 


ir, Dantsic, &c. 


ED -wricocess 





Do, Yellow .... 


ton og/o/o o/ofo 

EI, ..load g/o/o 15/o/o 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu. 2/3 2/6 
Ash, Canada load 2/10/o 4/o/o 
Birch, do. ........ o/o 4/o/o 
Elm, do. es eeeees 10/0 4/10/o 


1/1o/o 3/s/o 


o/o 5§/s/o 


to/o 7/o/o 


Pine, Canada red 2/10/o 3/10/o 
2/to/o 4/10/0 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
TIMBER, 





: 





an ee 
New Brunswick 6/10/o 7/10/o 
ds 15/o/o 


Honduras, ..&c 4 
eee Cuba" /4¢—/ 
St. om 


BER (continued). 


Canada, Pine rst 21/o/o 28/10/0 
Do. do. 2nd 

Do. do. 3rd &c. 7/10/o 10/§/o 
Do. Spruce, 1st ) 

Do. Fag gard & 


eee Selo 17/10/0 
to/o 11/o/o 
6/1s/o 8/o/o 


B » all ki 
ornsey, u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 20/., 9652.3; ‘‘ Grove Flooding _ boards, - 
Sq-, <i Mm, prep. 
gate-rd., Hackney, u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 162. 16s., 9552.3; Gand | 2St---+.---- resee  0/9/o 0/15/6 
® @Aarye #0 eeeee * 6 
yrs., g.r. 10/., 7607. ; 17 and 19, yell olele ort) 
Cedar, Cuba ..ft. 4 4 


ingo, 


;r. for rent; careo av. 1/6 
hold ; @.r. for | Mexican do. do. ff /4 
Tobasco do. do. /6 


rkey ton o/o 


ose, Rio .......- 9/o/o 20/o/o 
1a ..eeeeeeee S8/o/o 8/o/o 
oe 7 Jof6 o/s) 
oO eeeneeeaeae i *) (8) 0 I 
Porto Rico ..... o/o/7 ola/e 
cath MBER x contin He d). mu Walnut, Italian .. 0/0/34 0/o/7 
, D’ntsic, o/o o/o 
St. Petersburg... s/o/o 7/o/o METALS. 
Deals, Finland Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
2nd & rststd 100 7/o/o g/rofo| land ........ton 2/0/8 o/o/o 
Do. = & 3rd... 6/r1o/o iol Bar, » in 
Do. iga eeeee e 6/10/o0 /o/o London eeeee- &e 8/17/6 6/o/o 
St. , Ruersbang, Jofo xaloh Do. do. at wor ‘ 
1st yellow .... zo/ojfo ré4/ojo Bec cased ° to/o 
Do. 2nd yellow.. 8/o/o 9g/o/o | Do. Staffordshire, S216 s/s0f 
Do. white ...... 8/o/o 1o/ofo| in London...... 6/o/o 6/10/o 
Swedish eereveee q/o/o 15/10/o CoPPER— British, 
White Sea.....- 8/o/o16/10/o0 cake and ingot 47/1s/o 48/s/o 


METALS (continued). 


oe selected .. ph om 
eets, strong.. 
Chili, bars ...... aalt3/9 483 


YELLOWMETALIb /o/4 13-6 (0/5 


Solel ..-. oe gix3/9 9/18 
com. 
bade 3... vee gfx6l3 913819 
Shoot, English, 
S. per sq 
ds....  m/s/0 ojojo 
Pipetenn veece Ea/tgfo “0f0/0 


ZINC— English 
sheet ........ton 21/10/0 @o/0 
Vieille Mon- 


tagne .....s.++5 22/0/0 ooo 
TIN—Straits...... 9446902! 


Australian ....-+ 94/159 
English Ingots.. sca 
Billiton ......- vio? 


OILS. 


Linseed ......ton 20/ 10/0 20/180 
agjojo 00/0 
ogy re ta? 26/13/0900 


Palm, OS. +++ 
Rapeseed English ojo253 


Dio. beown ck 
Cottonseed ref... cide 
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RICHMOND.—For 
— prenrcg Town Council. Me 


£3,068 = 4 White, Allom & Co., 8, 


“wo Bp new Town Hall, for the 
J. Keostl architect, 3, Staple-inn, 


Felix & Wa 
Gillow & a oodoe 
Lapworth Bros. ..;... 


ount - street, Gros- 
venor-square* 
: *Accepted. 


er 6 
2,483 6 





ROCHDALE.—For the construction of two 
two filter-bheds, > at Smallbridge, for the 
Local Board. Mr. J. Tertius 
Rochdale :— 
Kershaw 


recipitating tanks, 
uerdie and Wardle 
ood, engineer, Butts-chambers, 


Pate 612 14 1] W.A. owe fat pers 
é ownhead, 
Co., Limited .. [E I, dale eecened 


£1, 155 13 4 
walanertt Sstimate, £1,160]. see 





SEAFORD (Sussex).—For the construction of about 2,400 yards 
of new roads, 1,600 yards pipe sewer, &c., Sutton Park Estate. Mr. 
G. A. Wallis, engineer, 14, easide-road, Eastbourne : — 

W. H. Holman & Co. £4,884 0 o| Perrin& Long ....43,468 0 © 
Sydney Hudson .... 4,500 0 @ W. Me Jackson .... 3.42717 4 
Ww m, Fry, Meats 3,148 0 0 
3, o| G. Bell, Tottenham® 3,115 o o 
3577 0° Oo * Accepted. 





THORPE (Yorks).—Accepted for the erection of two semi- 
detached villa residences, for Captain J. Hunter. Mr. Robert Len- 
— — Cliff-street, Whitby. Quantities by Mr. J.J. Milligan, 
Vhitby :— 

Mason, &c.—Emmeson Russell, Robin Hood's Bay 
otner.—Moorsholm Mennell, Robin Hood's bay 

lumber.—J. Brown, Whitby 





THORNE (Yorks).—For alterations to the chapel for the Trustees 
of the Methodist New Connexion Chapel. Mr. Henry Kelsey, 


architect, Epworth :— 
Barton & Middleton, 


H. Kelsey 
W. H. Smith Thorne (accepted) 





TOTTENHAM.—For building a villa residence at Whittington- 
a. Bowes Park, Tottenham, N., for Mr. J. T. Paul. Mr. Joseph 
Nee architect and emecerans 11, Powerscroft-road, 


. W. Sa 
Worden 





WALSALL.—For the supply mee ay of six cast-iron puri- 
fiers, connexions, valves, &c., at the Pleck Gas Works, for the Cor- 
poration. Mr. John Tindall, eee Walsall s— 

For a Set of Six Cast-Iron Purifiers. 
C. & W. Walker, Donnington, Salop (accepted).. 
For Annular Condenser. 
Clapham Bros., Keighley 
For Eclipse Washer Scrubber. 
Clapham Bros., Keighley 


- 42,040 





WEYMOUTH.—Accepted for erecting Smacheg residence at 
Buxtons. Mr. S. Jackson, architect, Weymout 
J. Dunford, Weymouth 


«+» 1,416 0 0 





WEYMOUTH.—Accepted for the erection of seven houses, Dor- 
chester-road. Mr. S. Jackson, architect, Weymouth :— 
G. 


Willshire & Son, Dorchester £1910 0 O 





WREXHAM.—For the erection of school buildings, Rhosddu, 
for the Stansty School Board. Messrs. Lash Gant, architects, 
s, Temple-row, Wrexham :— 

4950 Maghes & Owen 
Ww. Rogers E. Bradshaw, Wrexham*® .. 


Lez 
* Accepted subject to approval of Education Department. 





WREXHAM.—For erecting new vestry at Zion Chapel, Talwrn, 
Wrexham. Messrs. Las ant, architects :— 
Phillip Jones £263 o o| Hughes & Owen ....£185 © 
Samuel Moss 193 Tad 4|R. eee ,Coedpoeth* 163 : > 

ccepte 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 

prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. (per annum (or 

4s. od. per quarter), can ensure receiving “ The Builder,” 
os Friday Morning's Post. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. C. H., San Francisco (your letter is somewhat too much like a 
personal attack on the architects named).—G. R. D, (received).— 

‘ Gravity ” (We cannot give yom any advice as to obtaining employ- 
ment).—R. L. (too small).—A. E. B. (we do not insert lists of tenders 
for works already ey pane Our pages devoted to ‘*‘ Tenders” 
are for works about to undertaken).—F, W. R. (amounts should 
be sent).—T. B. W. (ditto) 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
ws the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica 


"We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


resses. 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course with the authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and of to the Editor. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THe BuiLpER,’ LONDON. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE. 
SHIPS, TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) ay 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction 
&c., may be obtained on application tothe Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 
FOUR Lines (about thirty words) or under...... 
Each additional sebout ten words) os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps ust not i sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Postal Orders, payable 
to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, and addressed to the Publisher 
of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “Classification” cannot 
be guaranteed for any which may reach the Office after HALF-PAST 

p.m. on that day. Those intended for the front Page should 
be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECI AI, __ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVER 
Guanine, ~~ TISEMENTS orORDERS TO DISCONTINUE 
same must reach the Office before ro a.m. on WEDNESDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be nsible a DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in —_ 4 to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should - sent. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Repiies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of 
charge. Letters be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, 


together with sufficient stamps to cover the postage, 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week, 


READING CASES, {,,, 





NINEPENCE EACH. 
Post (carefully packed), 1s. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” issu 
n any part of the United dom, at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PREPAID. To all parts o Europe, America, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, &c. 26s. Bp ow annum. Remittances 
payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to 
the Publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street,) W.C. 














& F. WARNE, 
HIGH-CLASS BEER-ENGINE MAKERS, 
PEWTERERS AND BAR FITTERS, 
St. George’s Works, 96, ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, 
SOUTHWARK. 
Estimates for Alterations and Contracts Free. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘* Buzzing,” 








ESTABLISHED 1866. 


|J.d. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to my Railway Station. 


o-———~-- 








ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


—_ DIRECT from the Office to residents |: 


—. 
Che Builder Cathedral Series 


1891. 
. Canterbu an. . Wells May 2 
#2, Lichfield» a | . Exeter  ¥une6 
*3. St. Alban’s Mar.7| 7. Salisbury uly 4 


*4. Peterboro’ 4fri/4| 8. Bristol Aug.t 
1892, 
Liane May 7 


1. 

Oxford $une4 | 22. St. Asaph Set, 
19. Southwell Fzdly 2 | 23. St; Asap] oa 
20. Worcester Aug. 6 | 24. Truro 

David's Dec. 3 


9. Norwi 
TO. Rectinths 


11. Lincoln es 


12. Gloucester Dec. 





13. St. Paul’s Yan. 2 21.B 
14. Hereford Fed.6 
15. Chichester Mar. 5 
16. Ely April 2 


25. St. 


: 1883, 

*26. York $an.7 | 28, Chester Mar. 4 | 30. Carlisle 
27. Ripon Fed. 4| 29. Manchester 4fri/1 | 31. Durham 
*Post-free FOU RPENCE HALFPENNY each, except N 

4,5, and 26, which are out of print ; but reprints of the VIEW » PLAN, 

AND DESCRIPTION of ANTERBURY, LICHFIELD, ST: 

ALBAN’S, PETERBOROUGH, and W an be 

uLteneE oo. and med pee TE roe mest © _ SHILLING ag ° 

ostage and packing extra :—Single 

the six sets together, 6d. on ate id 


‘THE REREDOS, ST. PAUL'S. 


Reprinted from ‘“* THE BUILDER, * Janu 28, = 
by 11% in. “7 on stout tad unfolded, for framin og Ay peel in, 


PORTFOLIOS, 


for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s. 6d. ; by post, gs, 








May 
Fune 











Londen: Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 46, Catherine.st, Wee, 





Es 
ee 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 


FOR ALL a ee oaks KINDS OF 
TH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Prese 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles, 


HAM HILL STONE, 

The attention of Architects is gs 
invited to the durability and beautiful coop 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke. 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr, E.A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apvr 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ Apvr, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., 5.W 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY,’ 
For 1893, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. [Apvt. 
SPRAGUE & CO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


4 & 5, East Harding St. Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apvrt. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 




















| Cours Ps PATENT 1 HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
Self-Actin | “FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 


and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every descriptiia 





36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 


| Parces ReDucED. 2Priication. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


$+ 


LONDON. 


352 to 362, Euston-road, N.W. 


218 and 220, High-street, Borough, 8.E. 


LIV HRPOOT, 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


+ GOLASGOW. 


47 and 49, St, Enoch-squale. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, NW 
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